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INTRODUCTION ^ 



This does not purport to be a major piece of. research witfhta 
highly sophisticated methodology • - It is no more than ^a pilot study, 
(r believe "pipe-opener" is the term sometimes used), which takes the 
fQvm of an enquiry into, the attitudes and emotions* of a sarri^Te of State' 
schoolteachers in' New Soir.th Wales, One of the main' purposes of the surr 
vey' J^as been to highlight s6me of the key issues which warrant -furthet 
expf^loration xn depth as a continuation of this project, . • ' 

4o>^ representative, ate the 'respondents ? J Every effort, was made 
to elisure a random* sample*^, although^it. has. to be |onceded that there. was 

. a* tertain emphas iSy placed on experience. For evety respondent with less 
than ten years 't)f classroom experience, there were four .who had -been » . 
teachiilg for mbr e' t^an ' tBn years, and haL'f o*f these, in fact, ha<f been *1 • 
teaching for over twenty "years, I think, on the 'whole, this is defens- 
ible, .It favoured matur,ity'of judgment, though ^ome might argue that it 
Jalsp gave a voice to those who had grown staTfi, cynical and disillusioned. 
'In*any case^ it is difficult to, obtaiiva truly random samp]-e in an, eri- 
qyiry of this nature. The'd^.senchanted.'^are quite ilkely to commit their 

* thoughts to paper, whereas th^'e content 'or the complacent ate less likely ^ 
to respond, ' • ' ' ' , > ^ . ' 

• ^ ' ' ' ' , 

'j Are- the^ nilmber' of response^ sufficient to^. give credibility . to , ^ 

tHe- f indi^igS? I think, they are, and'others whom have consulted share . 
thtis View. ^ There are "165 replies from, all, parts af the State, The"^ * 
questionnaire was a v^^'ty voluminous one,^ a^id many respondent^ exceeded 
^500 words in their teplieS. (The average /was\420 words*.) This add^ up 
4:o quite a"wealth^of infoi^ation for what is no more' than a preliminary 
'purvey, . The' rate of* response was 22 pertetit.- Tliis low figur'e-^is, I gath- 
er, not pv6 of charactet. with similar 'enquiries where-the iu:§trument oised 
'has.' be'en\a' mail' questionnaire,. In this case, I think the questionnaire /i 
was too* jjbng* and 'too time-consumingV, ,Some of the questions shSulS have i, 
been more closely structured, instead of open-ended. I should, haye in- 
cluded a .stajnped foo^lscap^velQpe' for replyi; "All* in ail, T think the 
] 165 who idi^.Tgspond are ;to b^ highly/commended, especially the many who * 
Hndicated |)6w.plfe.ase'd tRey w^re "to participat^e in 'such a worthwhile 
'enquiry." ' ' • ^ ' ^ \ 
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OPENING remarks: 



• In November ^1971, the School Education, Macquarie University 
made a submission to the Senate Standing Committee on EduCsation, Science 
and the Arts. The opetiing paragraph i?eads : * 

There is considerable maldise in Australia^ about ' . 
education^ fooussed in.ifhe main, on ' teachers and the prep- 
aration of teachers^ and on what happens tiithin the safiodls. , 
Industrial unrest among teachers, in more than one instate; 

frequent protests in the Press^ ^nd in' the form of petitions 

and demons^trations ; allied with condemnatory statements from 
senior academics and- members of various groups in the * 
community/ are symptoms of the general disquiet J "^Indeed 
" the very existence of the Senate ^ Coimittae on the^role of 
. the Commonwealth in Teacher Education^ i^^ itself strong 

evidence that all is far from well i9l education in Australia. 
It is difficulty haioever^ to point to hard data to^ support 
* ' the many claims about, the weaknesses of the syst^ as a whole ^ 

.although there is ample evidence about the deficiencies in 
^ various sectors. Little effort has been made to pl&de 

this evidence im—cvnt-ext' or to answer the fundafnental ' ^ 
qi^estions about the ^provision of education. 

, ' .^tatei::^ the document^h^as this to say: ^ . ' - 

(there* are) compdlling considerations relating to* the - > j 
quality of educatiorl^ whidh depend to a great extent onx 
the, qi^ality of teachers both in terns of knowledge and skills 
and of their dedication and motivation . (my[ underlining. ) 

.The annua\ figures released by the New South.Wales Department 
of -Education, in mid-9l revealed that teacher resignations, (and this 
figure excludes retire^ettts and deaths), amounted to 3,822 some ten 
percent of the work-force in State schools. Gains from training es^tab^s- 
^lishmq^nts were 2,072, leaving a shortfall of 1,750. Some 2,970* teachers^ 
werej however, recruited from pther sources, notably from overseas or 
from teachers, particulairly married wometi,' re-entering the profession. 
About 10 pe'ycent of teachers ar6 employed on a^. tempbr'ary basis. ^ 
Resignations have increased. by 30 percent during thi^ past thre^ years. 



\ 



• "The 1971 Bell Report looked at, intel: alia, the resignation oY 
teacher^ undet bond during the' years 1968, 19*69 and -1970. One ^ thousand,^ 
^six hundred and^six such teachers resigned duririg tfiis period, 352 of 
' thenr from' prithary sch6pls* and 1,254, fr6m seconjdary schools. The biggest 
'drop-<5ut was during their ^second year of teaching {35.27o of the resigna- 
tions). The lowest rate (3.37o)*w^s during . theiij fift^ Y^^^ of teaching. 



as follows: 



In 1970^the main reasons, for these -new teachets resigning were 



. Percentage 



Overseas travel ; ,^ ' / 25.1 

Aqpompanying husband; interstate or overseas ' 12.4 

T^^king up other, employment 17.1 

Pr6gnar)cy/child care/domestic duties- r 15.7 
Personal reasons (dissatisfaction with 

vserv/ice/unsuitability to teaching) . • .14.5 

f ur education - 9.4 

Healtli reasons *^ ' . , '* ' 2.6 

Other, rea'so^vs . . 3.3 



100.0 
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The purpose of this pilot study was to investigate the status] 
ajttitudes and morale of the teaching profession in New South Wales. Tl 
appears to be particulacly 4pp'^©P^iate in the light of these figures cqi 
. cernecj with, teacher wastage. It also has to be ^remembered that for every 
^ teacher who resigns, there are undoubtedly several of his * colleagues wao , 

remain disconsolately in their^ classroom in a mood of depression and 
• discontent.' * . ^ ^ * 

. ^ , ^ ' -the Investigation was used to gauge the climate of opinion 
amongst teachers .arid to elucidate the factors which may h'av^ been respons- 
ible for the increased rate of teacher resignations and job dissatisfac- 
tion, ^at the same.ij;ime inviting the teachers to make suggestions for .im^- 
^provingv and stabilising the profession. 



W 



If tMs pilot study were to have a working hypothesis, it would 
read someth^.fig like this: **ah attempt to reveal discernible factors 
which, are" Responsible for the low morale of the teaching profession as 
evidenced by (a) the high level of political activity, and (b) a general 
dissatisfaction with present conditions.** 

At., this stage,^ it woul^. .appear"appropriate to devote .a few para- 
graphs to the concept of **morale*\ which haSr always proved somewhat elus- 
ive tp define. It concerns 4^he mental or emotional attitudes of teachers 
-toWairds the ^components of their job. It take^ into account the atmospi^ere 



or ''climate*' in whichjthey work and their individual orientation towards 
their^ task,' It is essentially a reflection of how one feels about thing 
and is therefore a matter of • subjective perception rather t^an objective 
fact. * 

As a group phenomenon, morale is expressed by: t 

' (^) tenacious persistence and energy in enduring and attempting 
" « to overcome difficulty and frustration; 

(b) enthusiasm and zealous striving in pursuit of the school)s 

'^objectives; ^ j ' . 

(c) group cohesion and co-operative functioning, of the teachers 

who comprise the\*btaff of a School. ♦ . . . * 

, Features of low morale are: * * . \ 

■ ■ • • ■ * A 

(a) a tendency to eleivate personal interests above the purpo;se 

of the enterprise; * ^ < ' • '* 

(1)) failure to derive personal satisfactioQ from group achievement 
(c) behaviour that is. obstructive and 'nonrcontribytory to the! 
common purpose,' • ' ' 

\ I' 

Clearly, morale implies some human qu^lity'vhi(Si 
person to produce at maximum output, and without which he jbannot 'perfiotrm 
at his best. It is associated with a forward-^ looking, Ke^ilthy and con- 
fident state of mind and includes such attributes, as persifstence^ enthus 
iasm, zeal and pride* It c,an -usually be increased^ by favburabljr modify^ 
ing any conditiori that will increase job-satisfaction. There is a clearj 
rglationshijj between teacher morale' and pupil achievement. . • . 

^. ' - . ■. > ^^ 

must also be mentioned that this pilot §^tudy has sub- 
objectives related to the or^.gins of the teachers ^pd theit reafions for 
ente*ring the profession, the relationship between teaching and.^ social 
mobility, and a retrospective evaluation of teacher "training. ' ' ' 

Finally, ^o place this study into cbnte-xt^ I t{Uote thfe' intro- 
ductory paragraphs to the circulated questionnaire,^.: which rea4: ' - 

It maxf be argued tTtat mueh of the contemporain/ resec^ah , 
in the field of education may remain eomedhat^. ocactemiQ unVe^s 
its findings can he actively thansloited intg practice' through , 
the interest dnd, enthusiasm j tn^ devotion ana eaipertise^ \; • 
of the teaching profeseion^' and thaf^ at this .point 'in time^ 
• 1 \* sorne investigation is urgently needed into the ^ stdtus.^ 
' ^ attitudes and grievanqes and. general morale of that 
t profession. * V i . - / 



ptomp.ts^^ 
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I would h'e grateful if i^ou' would^ provide me with 
answers to the questions whloh^fQllvw. -If i^ou feet that 
\lleged current disenchantment is heinq exaggerated^ 
please' say so. It '{s important to dhtain a representative 
sample of opinion. • " 

Your 'responses to the questionnaire may or may^^not 
^remain anonymous according to your personal wishes; 
in any ca^e^ no names will be mentioned in any subsequent 
reports arising out of the survey. 

The questionnaire is largely unstructured to give 
ydu the opportunity of expressing yourself in your own 
way J and providing erhphases where you think they are most 
neededC ^ 

The questions which follow are set out in Appendix One. 



METHODOLOGY 



The^ methodology took the form of a mail quest ionnair.e posted 
at the commencement of the 1971 academid year, « 

The subjects were practising teachers in primary and secondary 
schools throughout New South Wales. ^ * ' — 

Seven hundred and fifty questionnaires 'were , posted tdgether 
with a covering letter inviting the teacher to participate in 'the enquiry. 
A li^t, of the questions asked appears in Appendix One. 

*\ , *' ' ^ ^ ' ~ 

t In the absence of access to a complete list of serving teachers, 
.a random san^)le was obtained from Teachers Promotion Lists* C614) and . 
supplemented by a list of .Teachers' Federation njembers thought to' be ^ 
interested (136)| [ ^ . . ' . 

. The questionnaire^ covered six pages of 'foolscap, included 61 ; 
direct questions, some .of them open-ended, and comprised 828 words. 

The format included six main .sections: 

(i) • tlie role of the self.-image of the teacher. 

t. ' ■ 

(ii) a li$t of problems raised by ^teachersi,, to be gr^ded^on a 

four-point scale, ranging from the category of "highly\ 
impoxtant" to that of "little or no importance'*. 

(iii) social 'background of the ^zeacher and his family. * * • ' 

(iy)- retrospective assessment of teacher 'training. 

(v) , recommendations by the teachers themselves for improving 
' the profession. , ' \ , * 

(vi) some pers^onal details of the r^sppj^devLt. 

i ^ • ^ / - . ^ . * ^ ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

.The format, originate^ as a result of discussions,. with colleagues 
and practising teachers, \ ' * 

,^ 'In every case, provis.ion wa3 made for respondents to preserve 

their anonymity where they so desired. 

There were 165 responses and the/collated results ^are^s^t out 
^nd dispussed in the following cSapter^ 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



The following tables show the origins of the 165 cotimlietied 



questionnaires which were returned. 



TABLE ONE 



Details- of Respondents' according to the- Level of 
Teaching and the, Sex of the jTeacher 

, T — 

Male Female Total 



Primary ScHool' 
Secondary School 



35 
81 



7 
42 



42 
123 



^ 116 49 • ,165 

^ ^ The proportion of responses from primary school teachers is 
approximately 25 percent, whereas the proportion contacted in the sample 
was , approximately 45 percent. This would seem to impLy a greater accept- ^ 
anc^ of existing conditions by primary school teachers, a possibility 
which is borne out by the ,resign£^tion figures for those under bond, 
quoted in the Introduction, where the primary schools xlearly show up 
bettipr than the secondary schools. This wpuld tiot seem surprising, bear- 
ing in mind the relative informality .and the more' personal atmpsphere of 
the p^rimary school^, together with the phild-centred approach, the retatiVe 
absence of curriculum cpnstraflits, and the comparative freedom from 
seripbs disciplinary problems. ^ - ^ 

The proportion of women teachers in the sample was 23 percent 
which does not accurately reflect the propoj-tion of women teachers in the 
profession. This was largely due, to^ the "reliance placed on the Teacher 
Promotion Lists in arriving at a random sample.* (The prpportion of women 
in these Lists is 27 percent, nearly half of' which are Infants Tea'cbers,) 

'It is interesting, however, that 30 percet^t'of the. respondents 
were wontenVc One might hazard a guess that this was due more to conscien- 
tiousness in completing and rieturning the questionnaire rather than to .an 
excessive discontent and ^lisquiet With the profession.^ 'This is ^certainly,' 
•howeVer, an area which- warrants further investigations'. 



TABLE TWO 

Positions held by Respondents ^ 

Principal: secoridary 4 

Principal: primary 16 

Deputy Principal: secondary 8 
Deputy Principal: primary 7 

Subject MasteryMistress: secondary". 41 

Special Mft^ter/Mlstress: secondary 14 , 

Infant Mistress *3 

Assistai^t Teachers ^ 72 

105 



^/ > TABLE THREE ' „ / 

Teaching Experience 

* s 

20 years or more 69 
15-19 years . 28 

10-14 years 37 * 

5- 9 years /•18 

less than 5 years o 13 



165 



Twenty-one .percent of the teachers in the sample were country 
teachers in that they came from the rural hinterland, and npt fro^ the'- 
Sydney, Newcastle and Wqllongong areas or from coastal resorts. Twenty- 
six percent replied, fhis supports tjie theory that many, country teachers 
see themselves as disadvantaged, and in the really remote rural areas one 
gains the impression that morale is distinctly low. 

Twenty respondents preferred to remain anonymous. I expected . 
this f igsure to be higher,^ and considered the fact that it was so low to 
be encouraging. 

If there is such a person as "the most typical respondent" in a 
survey of this nature, he will be a subject or. assistant master from a 
secondary school in the^city. He;wlll have taught for more than 15 years 
and the chances are that he will have a degree and a diploma in education; 
and will not wish'^to remain anonymous. 

QUESTION ONE concerned the |6le and self-image of the teacher; a^d was an 
open-ended question which read: fiow do you see your present role as a 
teaoKer^ and hoD do you see your future 'developing? 



Tfiir.ty-eight respondents lignored the question altogether or 
else' answered it in a diff-erent context. ; - 

References were most frequently made to three main role^reas: 

(i) SOCIALISATION ^ " " . • ' 

This included such feature^ as the development of the pupils* 
character and personality; the preparation of children to be future citir 
zins; the inculcation of values, self-reliance and self-discipline;- and 
helping children to understand themselves and their problems. ^ , 

(ii) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW KNOWLEDGE OF SKILLS ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Assisting students to Achieve high academic standards; seeking 
to engender in £he pupil an enthusiasm for a subject; helping children to 
pass their examinations with marks as high as p^ossible, especially in the 
light of parental pressures; and the development of personal teaching 
skills, \ 0 

(iii) ROLE CONFLICT 



As well as d^nf lict between (i) and (ii), M:her^e is also the 
fact that classroom teaching often becomes restrictea because of the 
plethora of routine administrative duties. Also the possibility of 
achieving promotion at the expense of class contact. ' 

Mention was made to a less extent of roles si/ch as encouraging 
staff co-operation, t;]ie assistance of junior teachers, and involving the 

community in the affairs of the school. 

/ \ 

One apt response to this first question reads as follows: 

"To help children understand themselves and their problems. 
'*To help children pass their exams with as high marks as 
possible. 

**To *at tempt to reconcile the above two aims in the light of 
parental pressure for good examination Results. ^' 

There has always been this dichotomy. The 'open question is 
whether or not it has been exacerbated in recent years by such factors as: 
(a) the influence of the faiftily, like^the churQh, having waned, with the 
result, that more is expected of the school; (b) individual aspirations 
being greater than ever before and this in a technological society which 
is becoming more and more' competitive; (c) a greater concern than in the 

14 ■ 



past with equality pf opportunity and the fact that "the quality of life" 

i$ of universal concern and not just the province of the elite; 

(d) education Iseen as a social service and not solely as an investment 
J in the country's development; and (e) the problem of coping with rapidly 

chatiging attitudes anj3 values in a society where the raJte df social 
* tihange '"hai, become, a phenomenon* ^ ^ 

QUfiSJION TWO involves 'the ranking, on a four-point scale, of problems 
rep-eatedly*^raisea by teache,rs ^s affecting their morale. The issues 
raised were fisted in the questi^onnaire in no predetermined order, and 
responderits'^Vere invited to make additions where they felt that important * 
•issues bas beeir^ omit ted. 

Appendix is a complete record of responses in terms of Taw 
totals on the four-point scale. 

The figures which follow are in percentages, and they show the 
frequency with which the "higjfly important" categorisation appears in the 
' responses. The accompanying CQjnments are the result of discussing these 
issues wiCh practising teachers, but ito claim is made that they are ^ 
completely free from personal value-judgments^ . 

Three factors are ranked first, with 66 percent of the respond- 
ents regarding each of them as "highly important" issues. « 

1 (a) Class sizes leading to much worthless waste of time . 

V ^ Bearing in jnind the teacher retention rates quoted earlier in 

this report, it is highly unlikely, especially with the school population 
steadily increasing, that class sizes will significantly decrease in the 
foreseeable future.. This means that teachers will have to have greater 
recourse to technologicai^l aids in the conduct of their c^lasses^ if an 
optimum rate of progress is to be maintained. This makes -apparent the 
need for improved amenitle't^tand equipment. Also for the more generous 
provision of refresher courses so that every teacher may become more fully 
conversant with the educational media which should be at his disposal in , 
this day and 'age." Refresher courses are referred to again at a later 
stage in this enquiry. ^ 

1 (b) Demanding^ nature of the work, and an intensification of t^e demands 
made upon the teacher . 

This reinforces the reference made earLie?: to increased aspira- 
tions in the context of a highly competitive society, and' the extent to 
which the teaching load is predetermined by examination expectations. 
And for the "non-examinable", the "low-achievers", or whatever they might 
be termed, there is the problem o'f .maintaining their interest and 'their 
discipline whilst the law demati'ds that they remain at school until a 
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certain age when they can' leave its. ^onf^nes 'to earn substantial wages^' 
in unskilled occupations. In theory, they are still being'socialise^^ 
' in practice, they are being barely contained! ' 

. * , 

- Also, It is true, that we are living in an age when the pace* of 
life i^ increasing and the pressures are being heightened. The classroom 
••is ho exception, and is not immune to these trends. i 

1 (c)^The existing system of inspection . 

Many educationists l?ave claimed that there is little wrong ^ 
with, the teaching. profession that a* little more humanity cannot put right. 
It is not- surprising j .therefore, that this outmoded form of supervision 
. ar)d evaluation^^shpuld rank so highly iri terms of the teachers' grievances. 
.It -is important, , however, to record- that modif icatiW^, t*o the inspectoirial 
system are currently underway.. No-one 'douljts thai: inspection is neces's-^ 
-.ary. -as a safeguard against inefficiency,* .stagnation^ and the at)use of 
authority; in schools. I,t is the w^ay in wfrfetK^it has been* conducted "fgr ^ 
so long whit:h gives rise to s^uch conce^ra(and. dissabisfactidn. 

^ ' ^ ' . ' ^ ' . 

Next come two factars at the v54 percent lev^r. - ' 

♦ 2 (a) Inadequate amenities and equipment . " * 

This is the age of educaiior^l media and all the hardware which 



goes with it. Australia signif icajftly lag's behind o'ther advanced coun 
tries in updating the classroom techniques , which ^re s\ich an important 
tactic when it^comes to combating class ' sices which are recognised, as 
being so hopelessly unmanageable, and which ate often made even more 
difficult where language problems exist. 

In poorer areas, where Parents and Citizens Associations have 
not fulfilled expectations, even the most basic essentials are lacking. 

In many instances th^re are sub-standard, school buildings which 
are far from conducive to the teaching- leatrning process. All in all, 
Australia is not noted for its generosity in terms of financial invest- 
ment, in education. * ' , * 

2 (b) The absence of an independent **Ed^utat$on Commission** . ^ 

.Seldom does one encounter a teacher who does, not feel that he 
is being subjected to the^heavy hand of bureaucracy. There is little 
doubt that he would feel niofe^of an individual, possessed of greater self- 
esteem, if a truly independent and fully Representative Education Commis- 
sion were to be introduced as the supreme policy-making and -arbitration 
body. The much-hoped-for Education Commission has been very newsworthy 
of late, apd it is not surprising \o find it mentioned well up thi^ list 
of-/*highly important** -issues. 

.16 . 
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• *Fiv^ factors share a tally of 49 _percent in other. words, 
iJfalf " ©re respondents view them! as ^'highly important" issue^, . / 

• \l r ' ' / ^ . A ■ i ' \ ^ > 
«3 (a)/ Iphibitj.ng. effect of promotion system , ' , , 

• This is cIqs^Iv related to th*e inspectorial system (liscusse^ 
in*l (o^- It doe§, hoW^er, go deeper than^this. Many Apparently ^ntr/sr- 
^rising'and enthusiast/ic young teachers resent^ and are disheartened ]Dy, 
a promotion syst^em whi/cp slavishly favours .seniority ^measured by length 
of service. 'It is aldq debatable whether such a sjfstem is- in. the best 
interes^l of^ .the schop..s. Another factor is^ wliethei;. or not pr-ptnotion^ 
should be synonymous w^^th ^p'pqintment to pdsitiojis which are Largely 
administrative; Fromj ;he resf^onses^^it appears ithat 4. number of tej^che'r^^ 
feel that promotion should not necessarily* exclude them from^the inters 
action of the classroom. It is also argued that a'compet^nt' teach&r (foes, 
not always maice the best adminisbratgr. » \ ' '. , ? ' ' \ 

, . " * - • ' ' * \ ' . \ \ 

3 (b) Prestige with the public; ^Is teachi^g really reco^n4.sed ^ 

as a profession? ' ' - ♦ ^ - ' ' , ► 
' ' " . ' " \ - * 

There. has long been a f-eeling' that teaching has"not beeiir fuHy 
i^egaYded as a true^professiori, and that it is.reg^arded l?y the majoirltV of- 
the public as a safe 9 am - 3.30 pm jot) with^ long holidays, tThe teacljer 
is naturally disappointed^ that he is not given 'full ctedit for^ the 
r*es{)onsibi lit ies and the strain which his duties impose, . ^ 

3 (c) Outdated conditions fpr learning . . ^ - ' ^ • 



• This has already been touched upon in 1 (a) and 2 (a)"",' but 
l:here ^re ot;her factors involved. One usually finds ths^t a good teacher 
is less concerned with rote learning than with developing an enquiring 
mind, . sound'^j u^gnient , ^nd a balanced pupil personality. Relating to what 
wait said in 1 (b) / the subordination of id^eal . learning conditions to the 
demands of a. rigorous examination system can largely be blamed for this 
impasse*. Current developments in this latter context suggest, howler, 
/ that'- achets can look forward'to some imprpyement in conditions in the'^ 
not. too distant future, ' . •' ' . . v. 

^ 3 (*d)' Difficulty in overcoming rigidity in a curriculum which may lack 
re'levance and motivation . ^ ^ ■ . . 

r. ' . . ' • ' 

A fi'gidly prescriptive curriculum hardly enhances the self- 
image of ,the teacher as. a true professional. Once again, the examination 
system mu^t^ take its share of the blame, although, this apart, there is a 
* slavisl) allegiance to uniformity, partty perhaps because of d laudable 
'desire to 'provide an^ egal itarian system 6f education throughout the State. 
Xhcl'e are also thosfe critics o5 teachers who would say that they have 
more, freedom to interpret thef curriculum than they sometimes care to admit 
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and that, all too frequently, they take' the easier road which does iiot' 
call upon extra reserve^ of effort and- initiative. Meantime^. |or one 
reason or another,, a high proportion of the pupils,-, especially the, older 
ones, associate school'with suffocating boredom, and this, is critical- to 

\ 



teachen morale * ' ' ■ 



3 (e) Innovation inhibited by the system; Insuf f icient. opportxanity 

- - f-or creat ivity > t ' • ' , >, - " . ' [ - 

' ^* ' ' ' ' 

This is directly related to^ 3 (d),*^nd there i^ little . moire to 
add save that, , in: certaih circymstanc'es under the exis ti^ig, sys tert, the 
.innovator is treated with. ^ degree of suspicion *by his coriservatlye 
superiors, not to mention his oWn colleagues*' The place for innovation- 
and creativity appeairs to be in the primary .school" Perhaps . that, is brie 
of the reasons' why, on the whole, primary teachers appear; more contented 
than^ their secondary school counterparts* ' ^ 

, In th^. next category are items- recorded by 44 percent of tl^e 
respdTidents as>being "hi^hl'y importapt'^ . > , r'^' ' 

4 (a) -An unreasonable teaching load , ' ' , ^ 

Pressures of various kinds are ever-increas ing-, partly due to 
the knowledge explosion, but caused also"by .the steadily mounting a^^pira- 
tions of the children arid the demands of ambitioi^parents • Many teachers 
woiild cVim that a teaching load of *28 class-contSct peripds per week does 
not a.llbw sufficient time for adequate preparatioxr of lessons, especially 
if. a mor,e imaginative? approacii is to be adopted, v :' ' 

4 Cb) General distaste for, an .authoritarian System , j! • 

The heavy hand of bureaucracy has already befen mentioned/ If 
tl^e teacher, is to see himself as a professional, practitioner, motivatyed 
to provide a cTrpf essional service, he must -be' made to feel that he really 
matters^ as an individual. Regrettably, as virtually every , teacher has ex- 
perienced, this is often very far from being the case. Inevitably morale 
rriu$t suffer, and often quite unnecessarily. Again, this is something^ 
which so often a touch of humanity can put right - or better "still, avoid 
altogether* This whole is$ue is bound up with the high response rate to/ 
(c) and 2 (b). ; 

* Five issues received a 41 percent ratitig* 

5.ta) Insufficient opportunity for teachers, to i;nprove upon their 
qualifications > ^ 
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Opportunities do exist, for practising teachers to upgrade their 
qualifications .by means o^ part-^me studies including external courses. 



.Their ^main .expenses are met by* the Department of Education arid, in many 
ilistanCes, sjtudie5 'successfully completed cj^uaVify the teachers foi; extra 
increments/ It'caay, be that such courses are insufficiently ptiblic'ised ^ 
^nd. encouraged, ^iit what seems morfe*^ likely is. that teachers feel that 
"they^fee^d temporary . release frpm tKeir teaching duties in otder t.o;con- ^ 
centrate on full-time study^ .'Part-time student's often fail to do' them- 
selTfes justic^e because of.thfe other pressi^re% pti the^r time and energies,' 
and this is witnessjed in the high,' withdrawal Srate from part-time courses. 

'".-V ' „ ^ .'^^T- 

' *. * i ' .Ne^ Zealand has a system *whei:eby e^^ternal students, reaching at^ 
advanced stage in their studiea.may. be granted a year's leave on full: , 
pay iti; "order ' to complete their fiual year. of training. They also, have a 
system whereby, given a,n above- averag^e srtaridard, of academic qualifications 
,ni3y 5g awarded^^an Advanced t)iploma o^f. TeacHing after having 
uUy compjeted a speoifiecf^ pe'rl-o^d of time .in the'plassrpom. 



t^aqhers 
suc^'cessf 



(b) Amount of ^ non-prof es'siongjl duties involved *. • ' .. ... 

There Is clearly a -Wide variati.on between schools,* and between 
teachers, within the same schpol,/ in .the ^mount of time devoted to non- 
-teaching duties, as well a^ In the. nature of the activities ill which they 
'become involved. It is impoirtant' to .distinguiah between non-teaching 
dutiies of a pastoral^ /br . even semi-pa5 toral, nature Which many argue are 
best i performed by .the teacher *carfce^ned> arid duties which are purely 
routine chores, such as typing' and duplicating teaching material, 
laboratory work, • and aspects "^of-^ schoplv^ma.infceaancel ^ i. 

v. ' There i? evidence that the nun|ber of clerical and technical 
assistants is imcreasing thjroughout the State, although one suspects that 
the-latger schools- are the -gr^^ter-bienef ici'aries. 

, ' ' ' ' > / " ' . ' 

5 (c) CQmiqutiication with parents i , . ' ^ 

» , \ ' h '-C j' ' * ' ' ' ' '* 

It' is fair. to say that the average teachei^'woXild welcome more 
c^ontact witrt the, par^ts, especially in cases where an^unresponsive child 
is concerned: one who may be difficult to motivate" and to discipline. 
Often, under these circumstances, a teacher feels that he is being called 
upon to -substitute the parental responsibility ^hich is lacking, in 
addition ta performing his routine teaching functions. 



One supposes i however, that most teachers would like to es^tab- 
lish better communication' with the parents, but the problem is how Qnd 
when.thi<^ can Be achieved* It is particularly piff icult *in poorer areas 
where both parents ^re probably working long hours and are perhaps even 
engaged in shifty work* It iS^*also in^ such areals that the teacher is al- 
most certain tp be a commuter* This applies equally to the Principal. 
, Only in country areas is the teacher reasonably) certain to be a t^ember . 
of the community, and thi3 he usually izelcomes,! although there are 
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tfeachers who regard^ it .as'a serious imposition - even an encroachment 
upon their private lives-. { v ' * 

It .is _'p_qssible that greater communication could be achieved 
. through the Parents and Citizens Associations, whjlch normally have an. 
d unfulfilled potential for activities other than those exclusively associ-'^ 
,at?ed with fund-raising. Twenty percent of respondents regarded the nat- 
ure of » Parents and Citizens .Associations as ''highly important". Only 
7 p.ercent classed ti\e iuterf erence' of parents as an issue, so that there 
would appear to be scope' for careful and covert ^development in this field; 
in some areas it would^ have to'be particjii'ar ly subtle to make any impact. 

5 (d) The indifference of parents; Insufficient serialisation performe'd 
^ by 'the parents . . , ^ , * ' 

. This is almost synonymous with the last issue, and there is 
little' more .to add' sa^e that few. teachers, however dedicated, relish the^ 
prospect of serving ;in areas where there is likely to be insufficient 
,S'oc;ialisation in the home. Many feel that they are unprepared, by way of . 
.their training, for the social problems which they are lilcely^ to' encounter. 

5 (e) The problems of immigrant children with language difficulties ^ 

Eighty-five^ respondents elaborated on the 'problem from first- 
hand experience, an^j in'many cases, offered practical sugges.tions:. 

' Many teachers in the Sydney metropolitan and Wollongong areas 

appear deeply* concerned with the problem. The communication ga{> between 
the teacher and the non-English-speaking child creates difficulties for ^ 
.both parties. The. teacher does not have time in the normal cl^assroom pro-, 
grata to give migrant children the individual att^entioQ they need, unless 
he is prepared to do so at the expense of the rest ox|the class. The 
children, witfi language problems become perplexed, fT|U*strated, and eventu- 
ally disillusioned because of their isolation and t|ieir repeated , examina-- 
t4 on failures. Some pupils, despite their potential ability,-~-f ind them- 
selves rele^aPted to the slower ability classes; where they are left to 
flounder and fend for ^|^emse Ives . Often, in these classes, they are 
associating .with children who have behaviour problems, and whose oral and 
' written English ejkpressioA is far from being- an ideal model. ' 

At: present, there^^is no concerted attac)c on this problem. Prov- 
ision of specia^list teachers and remedial clasjses is haphazard and short- . 
term. The greatest need is for intensive courses in English of 3-6 months* 
-duration before migrant children are subjected tp" the normal school sLtua- 
tion.-^ Without this, there is likely to be a self-perpetuation of the 
under -privileged migrant sUb-culture. 



Next comes an issue which 39 percent of respondents regarded as 
•highly -important", . " 

20 ' ; 
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6 Problems, of motivating the children , 

^ This is ISrgely a problem associated with children of lower 
ability, and to those from homes where the attitude of educational oppor- 
tunities is one of paren«tal indifference. * It is problem which is / 
exacerbated by the inflexibility of th^ curri6\ilum\ and the 'fact that the 
tjeacher is so often inhibited by noV -being able to offer 'content which is 
specially tailored to the ne^ds of^uch children. All these points have 
'^already been discussed under previous headings, - . * " 

An issue rating ^ 36^ percent response is: 

7 The arbitrary systetti^f transfers . 



One mignt fiai^e expected this* to have appeared higher in the 
list. It is by no means abnormal to find" an' experienced teacher who has 
served in'half-a-dozen schools in twice as many^years, /especially where 
accelerated promotion is a consideration. - * , 

- * * * 

_ — : — Implicit in this, is an ever-present housing problem, the 
interrupted education of the children, the difficulty of' putting-down • » 
roots in a( community; and the possibility of serving in a locality which^ 
may, be reptignant to the teacher and his familyT — It is worthy of meiitiori 
that, in many advanced countries, teachers^ right from the cbmmencementc 
of their careers, ofit to teach in areas of their own choice by applyiT\g 
for posts which are all advertised. This may not, however, be entirely 
beneficial to^eTtlier the teacher br the school, beca.use the teacher may,* 

* if he so chooses, remain in the same school for the rest of his career. . 
TJhe same can happen to a teacher in Australia who refuses transfer, but ^ 
this is usually extremely damagitig to his career. \ \ 

^ There appears to be particular discontent on the part of young 

teachers during their^ period of bond, especially with ref-erence to theif^ 
first postingt which may have a shattering effect upqn their morale.^The^ 
piroblems facing a newly-qualified teacher are 'fe'lt to waprant a compre- 
hensive study in its own right, partic^ilarTy bearing in mind the high 
wastage rate. • . o . ^ , ' 

The position of married women teachers is interesting. They ^ 
ai;e not under the same obligation^to transfer as are male teachers, and 
this may partially account for the low proportion of women teachers. in ^ 
the Teachers' Promotion Lists. • ' 

Thirty-three percent af respondents listed a further six issues 
as ••highly important^\^ \ . ^ . ^ * „^ ' ' . * 

8 (a) Salary unrelated either to training or to the importance of the^work . 

; Nineteen ijssues were listed a'bove this one, ' Most observers 
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would have expected it to be a top-rattkirig issufe around the two~thirds 
rather than the on^-third mark. Graduate teachers, iti" particular, are' 
we ll»Uware that- their salary does not Qompare favourably with that of 
tfie-Jr peers who haye undergone training which is comparable in te^s of 
cost, duration and ?:igour. Why then does this issue appear so low on the 
list? Is it that the reipondents*have b^en shy and hesi^^nt about high- 
lighting their ^financial affairs?* Qr is it that their greatest ' concern 
is with conditiojis of service and the hope that' their 'status and t^ie^ir 
efforts will be better recognised, and their working conditions improved?. 

g' (b) A fefeling that extra efforts" go ujiappteciated and that incentiVe ^ 
' * is generally lacking . ^ * • - ^ 

^ This partly relates tolsa^lary, but %t ;ls et^iso a, reflectibn of ' 

the dissat isf ap tion expressed irith promotion g^ocedurels, the authoritarian 
syste,m,^ and the lack of ihdividual initiative allowed *b'y the curriculum, 

8 (c)^As a public servant, no real freedofh'of speech . > 




8 (d) The atmo&phere of the school relative to its size 
: : ^ : 



As a .gene.ral statement, one could say that the bigger the . 

, school, the more impersonal the atmosphere. This is^ by no mfeans peculiar 
to Australia. How can th6 problem be overcome in, a school wit;h', s'ay, ' 

'70 staff? Couid'the Principal be relieved of most of his routine paper- 
work, so that he is then in a position to. establish per sona^l, communication 
with each and every member of his staff and get to know them as individ- 
uals? Are there, in fact. Principals who 'are fearful of doing this lest 
they become directly embroiled in the endemic problems of their school - 
especially the apparently more trivial ones which they noi^m^lly manage to 
avoid? Are subject masters judged sufficiently on their capacity to 
bring the best out of their colleagues and so help the general tpne' of 
the school? 
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One appreciates that it is quite impossible to generalise on 
such questions, as these. So much d^p^nds upon the indtLyidual. 

• ' * One also realises that the converse to the above inplicatipns 

may apply - namely, that it is possible for a lazy and ineffective^^ 

teacher to^ hide his defects in a situation where h6 is operating as one 
of a very large staff. ^ ' ' ' ' 

The whole problem usually less apparent in a primary school 
where a teacher* has close contact with his particular class, and thus has 
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.a, greater -feeling of^V'telonging** than if he were perpetually peripatetic 
'as in the secondarjT^ s'chool. 

7 • 'k \ ■ ' * 

8 (e) Insufficient emphasis, in the day-to-day routine, on the social 

. |)urpose of teaching , I ' ? ~ ^ 

r ' ' ' • • 

The whole question of socialis^ation has been referred to in 
previc\us responses. Just haw much sTiould the teacher be* pupil-centred? 
'Is he adequately prepared in his training for this social role?? Is he 
always fully ec^uipped as a, balanced and rational person to {Perform so. 
vital a f-unction? With tfiis'^que^tion in itiind', should student te^chets 
)>e more carefully selected, and recruited as recommended in the Bell 
Report? . , V« • ' . . ' • . : 

, 8 (f) The Staff Rpom; a ''prof eslsional slum" ? 

; » /If Staff Rooms are oV^rcrowdfed,' noisy, uncomfortable, up^^idy, 
shoddy, ^and generally lacking in basic facilities, such as a propei; place 
to work., how can teaphers be* expected to measure up to prof es'sional * 
standards ^nd be endowed with the morale which is^ a stimulus to^ their 
p'upi*Ls? ■ ' , , ; ' _ 

At the 30 perfcent level are ^racketed three .more is^bess 

V • ' 

9 (a), No share in decision-making. 

^ ' : / ■ ' ■ r ' 

Many teachers feel that they are a very insignificant- cog in a 
very impersonal wheel, *and that their views are of no consequence to the 
system in which they operate. They feel that' the contributions they 
might make are being overlooked, 

Conversely, however, there are teachers who 4o' not partixularly 
want to be concerned* in matteirs of policy, but merely wish to confine 
themselves to their prescribed classroom duties. These are the teachers ^ 
who regard every staff meeting as, a bore, and as utterly inconsequential, 
which, it has to be admitted, they sometimes arel 

9 (b) Problems of class control: a decreasing respect for authority ^ 

From the .responses, the impression gained was that this problem 
was more keenly felt by the more middle-agedj teachers, who' woul^ be more 
likely to notice a decreasing respect for authority as well as the marked 
presence of a generation gap. Most sociologists would point to a trend 
in the younger generation towards greatex/permissiveness, a decreasi 
respect for authority, "and an increasingly apparent lack of parental 
control, * , r € 

. ' I _ 

j If anything, it is surprising that this response has not 

appeared higher in the ranking order, judging by the extent to which 
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teachers are apt to bemoan their difficulties especially with the trend 
away from corporal! punishment. On the ^ther hand, ^he idea that pupil^ 
^J^llues are becoming less .reliable and predictable was rated by only 16 
percent of respondents ,as Being Vfiighly" impt>rtant'\ 

9 (c) Thje existing system of superannua.tion > ' ' • , 

Again, this appears to be an issjiie mainly of concern to the ' 
•older teachefs. Perhaps they feel that there is .little material incent- 
ive to continue -service beyo.nd the age pf sixty. The New South Wales 
State super.annuatiQn scheme .1^ usually judged, relatively speaking, Jto 
be a very- favourable one. It does, however, impose some restriction of 
movement in tha|t 'to go .interstate whilst teaching would mea"^ relinquish- 
ipg one pension scheme to epibark upon another, .and for an qlder'man this 
can be prohibitively eJ^ensive'. * ' 

Should it be made easier for teachers to transfdiT to another^ 
State of Xheir- choice, where they feel 'th&t teaching Conditions might be • 
bette,r? .Hatiy would argufe that this -woulcT be d^esirable, in th^t^a State 
showing .an inability to^/ retain teachers would eventually be otLiged to 
improve its conditions of* service. - ' " • - . ' 

I ' , • ' 

Three issues were rated" by 25 percent of respondents as being 

"highly important'^^ " y * i ^ > ' 

10 (a) The existing prcg/isions -for l.ong-service leavg . 

Yet -again, the older age group are more conscious of this issue. 
Current provisions are more generous than' in many other countries, but 
possibly teachers tend to compare their entitlement with the sabbatical 
leave granted by universities for study purposes, and argue that practis- 
ing teachers have Just as great a need to *update their knowledge and. 
ide^s 'by means of travel and study. • - 

' 10 (b) Insufficient Recognition of the teacher's role in matters 
concerned with' equalising opportunity and helping to 
overcome the prbblems of the pupil . 

It" may be true that the average teacher 's efforts are measured 
rtiore in ternjs of the successes of , their more gifted pupils rather than 
by giving them Credit for having helped the more backward o» disadvantaged 
ones »^ ^ 

V 

^ 10 (c)'No inducement to feelings of real loyalty to the institution 
' A at which currently employed . 

/ This, in fact, summarises many of the issues which Jave already 

been discussed. If fhe teacher's self-image is to be that of /a second- 
class professional in an impersonal and insensitive burearucratic organ- 

J? 



isation, it is unlikely that he will have any feelings of real loyalty 
to'his institution, except in cases where the Principal** shoW35 exceptional 
qualities of leadership. Principals, themselves, tend to b^inhibited 
by the system, and their individuality can be; eihasculated to a ppint 
where they appear to the classroom teacher as mere figure-heads. 

Anything sco^hg less than a 25 percent rating as "highly 
.important**' can be regarded, relatively speaking, as a- "non-issue". 

These include': - ' ' 

(a) The existing system of awarding Increments . 

(b) The interference of parent^. ' . 

(c) The nature of Parents ,ai:\fl Citizens Associations* 

(d) Pupil values becoming less reliable and predictable, 

(e) The limited extent to whith team teaching is possible, 

(f) Disillusionment with the. alleged myth of "equality of, opportunity", 

(g) Insufficient recognition of^ the teacher 's. role in matters concerned 

with Vocational guidance,' , ' 

It may seem surprising that in ,aii era when "equality of oppor- 
tunity" attracts so mucli attention through the media, less than one in 
four teachers regard this as "highly important", ^ 

One might also be surprised at the implication that Only 10 per- 
cent of teachers, ate particularly concerned with the vocational guidance 
.of the, pupils for whose welfare they have been largely ^responsible for so 
long, 

: ' / : ^ 

QUESTION THREE reads; 

It is often said that teaching is a 'bridge profession", 
providing a fneans of "upward social mobility"^ that ther^ is little 
"continuity of occupation" in the profession^ and that for these reasons, 
.seme teachers do not appear to be totalltf oomnritted. 

" .Would jfou please state Ci) father* s- occupation; (ii) mother ^s 
bccUpatiori'y if any, and Ciii) paternal and maternal grandfathers' ^ 
oc(?upUtiqjtis. ' , ^ ' . 



/ 
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• The following table bears* out this hypothesis in almost 
spectaculai; fashion. ' 

, ^ ^ . TABLE FQUR 

Details-, of Fathers* arid Grandfathers' Occupations 
" • expressed 'as Percentage^ 



/ 





" Fathers 


Grandfathers 


Prof ess ional/ semi-professional. 


9.. 2 


7,.6 


Administrative/proprietary/managerial 


21.9 . 


" . 15.2 


Teachers ... 


6.7 . 


3.1 


Clerical/Sales 


7.3 


6.0 


Rural enterprise i 


13.5 


27.6 


Skilled manual . - 


25.1 


23.4 


Ui\\*kill6d manual ^ ' ^ . ' * 


' 16.3 


17.1 


• • * 


100.0 


IPO.D 



Expressed in terms of^adtual numbers, 165 teachers had between 
them a total of 20 fathjars and grandfathers who had l)een teachers. This 
out of a p,ossible total- of approximately 5ffO.' On the mothers' side, 
75 pe'rcent were engaged on home duties; 10 had been teachers. Many would 
regard t^hese as truly remarkable statistics , ■ but they would probably be 
very similar in* other advanced countries. 

Just over 40 percent of the teachers come from the homes of 
manual workers. Many o^ their own children are likely to be trained for 
the higher' professions, .such as law, medicine,' accountancy^ architecture 
and engltffeeriilg. Thus, teaching has become t-o'them a "bridge profession" 
and an instrument for providing "upward social Mobility". 

It is interesting to note, in this context, the low/proportion 
of teachers who^ come from professional and semi-profiessibnar Viomes. Also 
the high proportion of grandfathers who were engaged , in rural\enterprise. 
Clearly, terfch^rs have played their part in the "drift from the land". 

QUESTION Ft)UR enquired into the reasons fbr fentering the teaching pro- 
fession. . 

The reasons given include a wide range of responses which might 
have been expected, frotn the nature of such a question. Np particular^ 
reason was dominant,, although "vocational" reasons appeared wit;h the nigh 
est frequency. Many respondents gave more than one reason, so tfiat the 
total proportion of responses is greater than 100 percjent. . , ' 
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TABLE FIVE ' 



Reasons ' for entering the teaching 
^ profession < ^ 

1. Sense of vocation e.g. love of children, 

and- the desire to help others 

2. Opportunity for creativity and initiative; 
' a challenging and ^^atisfying career 

3. Security / ^ 



4. 
5. 
6. 



8. 



Salary and wcnrking conditions 
Prestige / . . 

Lack of other openings or an unawareness 
of alternative careers" * j 

J ' ■ 

Opportunity to attend University o 
/Teacher Training Scholarship 

Fapiilylj influence such as parental pressuM, 
' iir other family members in teaching 



Proportion of Responses 
^ ( Percentages ) 



35 



22 
2Q 
20 

2 

22 
18 
18 



J * The fairly even spread of answers suggests that, the attraction 

to teaching as a career is not always based on idealistic motives. The 
deliberate choice to use the preparation for teaching as a means of 
attending University and achieving social mobility reflects the working-- 
class and lower middle-class origins of the majority of teachers. The 
security attraction comes mainly from the older respondents who ha^ 
"entered teaching during or soon after the depression. 

QUESTIOil FIVE asked whether respondents would encourage their children >to . 
become teachers, ^nd to give the reasons for their decisions.*' • ' 

Responses to this question also showed a wider spread of ansi^ers 
acjross the possible alternatives. The-largest single^ group of respondents 
(25 percent) were those who would not encourage eithe'r their sons qr 
daughters to become teachers. The responses are broken down as follows : 
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TABIE SIX 



' Proportion of Respondents 

- • ^Response ( Percentages ) 

* * • ' ^ 

1. SiMle "yes". 22.5 

♦ ' ♦ 

2. "Yes" if children desired to be teachers , 

and showed interest and aptitude ^ , ^ 15.0 

3. "Yes'' for daughters; "no" for sons * 16.0 / 

4. "No" for both sons and daughters 26.0 

5. Woul'd neither encourage nor discourage,/ ; 

but leave it to the children to decidfe 15. 0' 



No response / ^5.5 



100.0 



The division between responses encouraging aiid discouraging,, 
children to become teachers would seem to link closely with the social 
mobility issue already discussed in Questions Three an<k Four. Many 
[teachers who feel that they themselves have advanced socially thrpugh 
[teaching woi\ld encourage their children to enter more'f^restigious occupa- 
tions.^ A i-espbnse worthy of comment is that of encouragement for, daugh- 
ters but not for sons (response 3: |l6 percent). This reflects the view- 
that there are few occupations offering the same opportunities for Women 
as '^teaching. Teachitig is usually 'tecognised as offering extremely good 
working pbnditions for women, and ipight be considered as ^ non-career 
occupation of high standing, 'however, it is not considered & prestige 
occupation for "men. Many of the reasons given by respondents for not 
encouraging their children to be teachers reflected the areas of dissati^ 
faction expressed with the teaching service in Question Two. Careers out 
side of teaching were seen as offering higher! salaries , greater prestige, 
and better, opportunities! for j9b satisf actionl Factors | considered as,^ 
inhibiting job satisfaction indluded the demafiding^ nature of teaching, , 
inspect ion, and promotion systems, the control of teaching by the Public • 
Service Board, an attitude of public .complacency towards education and 
the educative role of the teacher, and a lack of prof esslional and social 
stattfs. ^ " 

■ , i 

QUEStlON SIX asked: Row do you evaluate the teacher ir&ining you have 
had? Was the emphasis on content and presentation, rather than on 
understanding the child as, an individual? How could your training, in 
your opinion, have he^n improved?^ ^ , 

28 • 



^ - 




' A-/ Evaluatiou of teacher 'traii:iing 



A majority of the respondents yere teachers with^ Degree and 
a Diploma of Education. The' next largest category comprised those with 
two-yBar Teachers! College training* 



TABLE SEVEN 



Teacher Training ^ . 

Degree with Dip. Ed.' ' 
Other four-yeaif trained 
Three-'Syear traine^^ , 
Two-year trained - 
Details not given 



Prapo(:t ion , of < Respondents 
' * ,i( Perce]ritages^ ) 



60,0 
3,5 
4.5 

28,5 

100 ,0 



The,re emerged f rom the ■.reap.onses^ a strong sensfe of dissatisfac- ' 
,tion with'the teacher training that had been received', clear majority 
of the teachers (60 percent) retrospettiyely evaluated their^ .teacher 
training as inadequate**. Many used stronger terms in their judgment. 
They Considered their training as ''useless" jor as an ",utter waste of>tljne'\ 
The dissatisfaction expressed _ with teaoher training equally came from ^ 
teachers who had been fully trained in Teachers* Colleges and those who 
had completed a post-Degree' J)iploma of Educatio-n." Only one teacher itl 
favour, considered jthat his training bad been "adequate", "generalljy good", 
or "helpful**. Th^e remaining, 15 percent of respondents made no cormnent on . 
their teacher training. 

B. Content of teacher training courses 4 

Over half the respondents (-63 percent) made no commemtlon the 
conteht of their training. Th'is may have been due in ^large partlto.the 
distance in time .between '^the bulk of the resp9ndents and their initial 
>rears |of training, F if te'^en' percent of the respondents considered that 
there' had been too much emphasis on content and presentatiqn. OnlyS per- 
cent considered therfe had not been enough. Fourteen percent believed that 
' there ^had not been enough emphasis on understanding £he child as an 
indiviJdual. * ♦ . , ' ' _ ' ' 

C; Imprdvements in training . ' •} 

Suggested improvements in teacher Jcraining revolved around the 
issue of greater contact by the trainee witlj*actual schSol and classropm^ 



conditions; The need for Icmger and more intensive periods of practice 
teaching was stressed. Some 40 percent of the respondents specifically 
mentioned this point. It was suggested that the Training Colleges take 
a more practical approach to matters, suph as: classroom activities, 
management and discfpline, group beHayiour, methods of motivating , child- 
ren, and teachipg low ability and culturally depriyed children. Many, 
respondents f^lt tl?at such topics wj^re often overlooked or treated In ;a 
theoretical and aqadeqid manner. Xne .further , 'suggestion was made that 
Teachers' CbLlege lecturers should, return regularly to schools to up-date 
their teaching experience. ' 

Overall, the suggested improvements were^ aimed at giving the 
trainee teacher a better knowledge of, and a bettei^ preparation for, the 
conditions and practices of teaching full-time in the school situation. 

QUESTION SEVEN asked: How do you viei; the need for reguldr refresher \ 
QourseSj and should these be Qompulsory? 

' Strong support was given to the idea of regular refresher 
courses. Almost 75 percent of the respondents considered them necessary. 
One-third of these thought that they should be compulsory. 

The reasons given favouring the implementation of 'refresher 
CQUj^ses porjtrayed teachers as highly conscious of their teaching respons- 
ibilities. Refresher courses werd seen as necessary for keeping abreast 
of changes and f or Ihe implementation of new teaching techniques and 
n\ethods. There was a strong feeling that refresher courses) by bringing: 
, teachers together to share ideas and discuss 'common problems, would be a 
means of boosting knowledge and increasitig \porale. 

Most, of the respondents who favoured refresher courses made 
suggestions as to their structure and organisation. It was recommended 
that there be a wide variety of courses to suit particular needs. Grea^t 
emphasis was placed on the fact that the courses should be conducted by 
e'xpert, stimulatin'g, and experienced persons who understood the classroom 
climate and what would or woiild not work there. Several respondents' com- 
mented that refresher cdurses which they had attended itr the past had 
been too theoretical and therefore largely a waste of time. 

Various alternatives were put forward as to when courses should 
be held. Consideration was giv'en^to allowing teachers time off for in- 
tensive courses of three months* duration on a type of sabbatical lea^ije 
basis. Alternatives proposed on a Smaller scale. were s^taff seminars i 
within school^^ ar^ regional meetings of teachers. Thei^was a strong | 
feeling that refresher courses should not** coincide with vacation periods 
as was largely the case 'at present. ' . ' 

^ Xncehtives were recommended for attendance. at courses. It was 
suggested thatc salary increases &nd promotion should be geared to the 



successful completion of spe<^fied and approved refresher courses. 

QufeSTION EIGHT asked the question: would he ycnxr prescription 

fcjr* vhpTQving and ^tahiliein^ the teaohing profe^saipn? 

The suggestions, made in this section were close).y correlated 
^withjthe list of problems 'enumerated i'n Question Two. The weighting 
given to the indi'^idual suggestions actually paralleled their ra^iking in 
Question Two. A significant feature of the major suggestions ,offered 
was their reflection, Of the current policies and issues of the New South 
Wales Teachers' Federation. (Suggestions made in reference to improve- 
ments in teacher training, (Question Six), and to the form and organisa- 
fiJDn of refresher courses, (Question Seven)^ were Rot substantially -re- 
peated in this present question* 

The suggestions made by respondents have been loosely grouped 
under six headings. This has been done s^imply for convetiience, and the 
categories are not intended to be mutually exclusive. 

(i) Working conditions 

(a) Higher salaries equivalent to those received by professional 
"^'"^"~T>eap^le of equivalent training. 

^ (b) Pleasant and roomy staff-toom accommodation, with approved 
staff amenities generally. * ^ ^ * ^ 

(c) Appointment oL ancillary staff (clericaJU__techAical ) for non> 
teaching and non-professional duties. 

(d) Relief from class teaching for Principals and Deputy Principals 
in primary^ and infants school^s.' • , • 

(e) Appointment of specialist teachers to primary schools. 

(f) Incentives offered t;o teachers for placement in less attractive 
areas. ' . . 

(g) Provision of suitable housing accommodation, for teachers in- 
country areas. v - / 

( ii) Administration . - <a ^ 

(a) Decentralisation of administrative oaptrolsj to the district level. 

1(b) Removal of education from Public Service control. 

(c) Establisliment of an Education Commission with^an adequate r^pjres- 
ejitation of practising teachers* Members of the Commissionj to T 



/ 
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be elected by teachers and subject tb .recall. 

(d) Imprpved cotraniinication links ^etween teacher^ ^jand. the Education 
'Depa'rtment . 



(e) Attention by the Department /to the needs of /individual teachers 
in decisions ^such as appointments and transfers. ' 

•(f) Departmental backing When ueachers or schools 'have adverse 
% ' publicity., * „ . , ^ ^ [ ^ 

*(g) An honest evaluation by the Department of what is troubling 
' . ' teachers. ^ ' 

(h) Thor:ough researth into all aspects of the education crisis, and 
the establishment of loilg-range planning. 

(i) Encouragement of initiative among teachers. 

(j^ Greater share by teachers in the policy-making of a school. 

(k) Improved communications between institutions preaching change 
and schools adhering to old traditions. 

( i i i ) Progio t ion 

(a) I^moval of present anomaly wh^re the best teachers are promoted 
to become administrators. These may or may not be successful 
administrators. 

I (b) Two alternative paths to promotion: one as a teacher, the other 
\^ ' as an administrator. 

(c) Promotion on ability, rather than by age or length of service. 

Abolition of present inspectorial system and its substitution ^ 
by a system of advisors to assist teachers and to acquaint them 
with* new ideas and /innovations. 

(e) Assessment for promotion by a panel to infclude competent 
practising teachers. / 

(f) Means available £or the l^apid dismissal of the inefficient 
teacher. x 

(g) Promotion positions placfe^^n the "open market" with anyo 
eligi^6^ to apply irrespective of age or senj.drity. 




iv) Teaching Situation 



(a) Reduction in class sizes • The, existing situation makes/ personal 
involvement and" individual attention impossible. / 

,\ I ^ 

(b) |l(5moval of the external examination restrictions. Reliance on 
school assessments and the professional ability of teachers to ' 
evaluate a child's progress. ^ - • ' ^ 

(c) Less prescriptive syllabuses with more scope and responsibility 
given to the teachers. 

(d) Teacher-pupil co-operation in deciding curricjula, course content 
and school regulations. ^ 

(e) Freedom of curricula from University domination. ' > / 



(f) Reduction in teaching load to allow time off for class prepar^ 
tion, administrative tasks, and- counselling. 

(g) A reduction in the overall size of schools. 

(h) Separate junior and senior --(Forms 5 and 6) ^secondary schools. 

(f) Teacher Education and Supply 

(a) Greater attention given to the selection of trainee teacher?. 
Assessment for recruitment based not solely on academic results', 
but also on school reports and aptitude and personality tests* 

■\ . 



(b) All teachers to* be graduate status or to have achieved/an 



, equivalent academic leveX^* 

(c) Credit for, and .facrHta.tion of, 

(d) lilcentives to att^d, and credit 



courses . 



(e) Opp 




ties' available for study 



(f) Time available during the school 
'^ong staff members, and for subj 
members of staff, particularly ne; 
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(g) Ipte^rchange ^f ideas among scho6ls by regional meetings and 
. sei^iiiars. ' 

<h) Remcfyal of bond restrictions on young teachers after one or two 
year^ service so as to allow p.ersohs not dedicated to teaching 
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to withdraw from the profession. 

(i) Introduction of a policy designe;d to increase the proportion of 
male teachers in both pAritnary arid syecondary schools. ; 




(vi) The School in Society 

(a) Greater involvement of parent^' in schools. 

(b) The, education of parents to iccept that children should be 

- educated and not simply prepared for external examinations. 

(c) Deliberate efforts by the school and by individual teachers to 



make clo^e contact with parents^ 



(d) The use of scfiools as social .centres/ 



meet ing^ purposes , 



/ • 



(e) A ^closer identification of the schoo 

/ : 



tion and 



conmunity. 




CONCLUSIONS 



_ ^ 

It s^ms highly presumpjti(ous, lOn the; strength of a pilot study 
of this nature^ to attempt, any faiy-reacoing conclusions or to proffer any 
profound recommendations. At th)^ same time such a contribution "might 
well be judged incomplete \^ithoi^ any attempt to sum up -its findings. 
One naturally wishes to avoid a' situation where the reader concludes by 
saying: "So what J" 

It is abundantly clediT that •conditions of service transcend all 
o ther c onsiderations, but no claim is made that a complete overhaul of 
the system woxild p^rovide a panacea for all its ills. As in all ^alks of 
life, teachitxg-has its share .of mediocre practitioners. Some would argue 
that it has more than its sharfe, and that t^is always, has been the case 
and always will be, nb matt#€r what reforms are introduced. A suitable 
retort nJight be t;o the effect that any system attracts th^ quality of per- 
sons it deserves, and that the miracle is that so many .competent and dedi- 
cated teachers are, in fact, to'be found in a profession where, bj and 
large, management has for so long been so callous fi^nd indifferent to human 
relations. To adm^^t that mediocrity^ in the classroom does exist is not . 
to say'^that a professional revolution is not long overdue. 

Three factors woufd^ seem to be paramount. sOne is that a good 
teacher, inevitably finds his^_wprk most demanding and that to be "messed 
about" into the b argain i nevitably has the -effect ~6? undermining morale 
and destroying job satisfaction. Personalising the"T)ureaucracy would not 
seem to be beyond the bounds of human ingenuity.* ' 

i 

\^ In fehie second place, whilst edu cation has been established as , 

the\comer stone and the chief meetns— for—the adyancfi__and maintenance of 
the affluent technological society, the status and role of the .person 
engageo^in teaching *at the school level is oAe of ambiguity and social 
ambivale)vce. Few things are as important to \ person as occupational 
status. The teacher is disheartened to find Y^^k^ generally speaking, 
the |>ublic ^d the Govei^nment do not take seriously his claims to be 
regarded as aXprofessibnal, They opp ose most of hi s* demands on the basis 
that teachers nave too many privileges already and that they are claiming 
more than they are worth. 

The popular image hel^ of the teacher in Australia is of a pe^^- 
son of average intelligence but without the initiative or drive to enter 
a more rewatding or demand ing--career. Until fairly recently, the teacher 
,was considered "an educated man" belonging to a distinctive occupational 
group. Te^ada^rs now, however, are in-a— relatively less f avourabldyposi- • 
tion. In his hooV.^ Education and Social CTapnge^^^^^^) ^ King h«6 this 
to say: 
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It follpw^ from the rapid expccnaipn gf secondary education * 
during the tD^ntiei^h centuri^ that mccny^ parent^ gre at ^lea^t as well 
educated' as the teaohero,. Tbu^ they (j(re riQt likjely tb treat them aa 
omniscient or hiJhly respectable in any sooial senaeL Even parents who 
did not\ tbemselyea enjoy a jipng schooling hut have since achieved a 
veasonable standard of Hvzng tend to feel '''as good! as'' the teachers. 

The/ prof essional aspirations of file male teacher are not alto- 



gether helpe^ by the fa^t that he is outnumbered 2 to 1 by his female 
colleagues./ With teaching as only a temporary occupation, ^most married 



women are not as interested as tnales in long-term improvements in status 
and qualifications: as wives they will take their status from their 
husbands. / . 



Some quotations relating to professionalism appear in Appendix 



Three. 



It is worth a brief look at the corresponding positions in two 
other countries. In the USA, only one-third of those trained to teach 
^even enter the profession. Only two-fifths of trained teachers are 
teaching at any one time./ A survey by Brembeck in ^966 showed that among 
inale teachers entering the profession, only 29 percent were/ committed to 
teaching and expected to teach until retirement. Nine years is the 
average professional life of teachers in the' USA. 

The position*S.n the USSR is a sharply contrasting one. Teachers 
are accorded high status and teaching is a prestige occupation. Salaries , 
are on a par with medicaj. specialists and engineers. There is comparable 
status between the role'ibf education in society and the role of the 
teacher. Education has the task of building a new kind of society* in- 
volving the intellectual, Social, moral and political education of the 
young, and in this process, the teacher is very much an instrument of 
"the party". 

^ Here then are the two extremes. What of Australia? It would 

hardly be an over-statement to say that all is not_well in the world'of 
the teacher, and that there is currently a "teacher crisis" in Australia. 
Is the teacher a professional or is he merely a salaried employee? It is 
not surprising that a dissatisfaction w4th the present inspectorial 
system appears as a number one issue in this pilot stu'dy. Nothing is 
calculated to destroy the professional self-image of the teacher moire 
than'a system of close supervision often administered in suph a formal, 
unbending and frequently -humiliating way. 



\ su^r 



The third major area of discontent centres around the rigidity 
of the curriculum, and the way in which the teacher has been dictated a 
functionary role aimed at getting as many children through the system as 
possible at the Ijighest levels of achievement possible. The result is/ 



1 
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^at so much of the challenge and idealism of teaching, and the Greative* 
9Pportunitl>es open to teachers, are lost'ia, the jprocess. Teaching is no 
longer a distinctiyie occupation; teachers are .relegated to a utilitarian 
role with ^little or no say in policy-making and expected to concern them- 
selves with classroom matters o^ly. It is hoit sjurprising if teAching"* 
fails to attract the sharpest arid most searcning minds among tJye young. 

'What then of the fu^Uce? Signs^f hope include proposed modifi- 
cations to the inspectorial system, le>s slavish adherence t<y external 
examinations", ajid^ a somewhat /l/atent recognition that a higher degree of 
effective ^dex^tr^^isation T^ld hopefully lead to'*bet)^^r h\^ian relations. 

What of cl'^^s size^ which' ala^o ranks as a rixlmhet/ one issue?' 
Education consumes the largest- single part of most cpifitri^s* budget, 
frequently employing more peopte than /any other sin^kU industry. It is 
essentially lab^our- intensive, which msfkes it an expensive enterprise, / . 
plus the fact? that tBe labour it 'needs is in short ijtrply. lu is diff/c- 
ult ,to foresee class sizes getting much smaHer. It Would appear that 
the large-scale introduction of Educational media provides the best hppe 
of retrieving a difficult situation. A techjiological revolution in the, 
classroom inevitably means retraining the older generation of^.teachers , 
together with a regular J)rovision of refresher courses planned so t^hat ^ 
teachers have no excuse for non-attendance. 

Teaching today is condutted %^ainst a background of.xapid and 
often confusing' social Change. More than ever, tUe teacher must be able ^ 
to understand the probl^ems of teach individual pupil. This would seem to 
imply that there is a heed for more sociological content^ ^n the training 
of the teacher. Also,\there is an obvious plate for more instruction 'in 
how to cope with the low-achievers and the disadvantaged. These latter 
can so easil^ become "no-hopers** in a highly competitive society "charac-* 
terised by' the "rise of the meritocracy**. In this s6me context, > how, do 
you attract competent teachers to schools in the more deprived or^Sremote 
areas? The payment of special responsibility allowances? The ^provision 
of housing available at an economic rent? Certainly an appeal to 
dedicat,ion alone is riot enough. 

What of conditions of service , in general? Mqre ^ahd more, 
achers are be/ing associated ^iJth strikes in order to protest *their case\ 
is ^tKe^ifehdxawal of labour compatible with professional standing? 
Teachers are diviBe^ completely j)n this issue, and i.t i^ up to the reader 
to decide whether, in th^ long-run, this is lik^y to be good for the 
profession or not. 




One final observat ion^^^Jrt-'lTSy seem that this whole pilot study 
is heavily weighted in ^ay^port^of the teacher and in sympathy with his 
grievances.. This was certainly not the intention. The stady was mainly 
concerned with reflecting the situation in the profession as it exists at 
the prp.sent time. The sample was *not . tfnf air to .the Department of Educa- 
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tion, in that its bias was towards tl)^ mature ^nd established teacher 
with many years of experience and, ..more often than.n^t*, a place in the 
Teachers' Promotion Lists, Little cognisance wafs t^en of the young and 
inexperienced teacher serving out his bond the^^e who is mo ft likely 
to resemble the disillusioned missionary, At^^e same time/ it is only 
fair to admit that male respondents predonvitlated and this was not a true 
ref fection of the ^ale/female ratio, in the service, Male teacher's, as 
has already been indicated, are much more likely to voice their discontent 
than are their female colleagues. In conclusion, it is worth reiterating 
that this whole Exercise was meant 'to be no more than a *'pipe-opener'* and 
to point , the way to prominent issues which merit further and fuller 
e.xploratipn in depth. ^In this respect, one feels that it may have ^ 
succeeded. ^ ^ - . / 
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The following questions appeared^ in tj:i^ c jjgcu lated questionnaire: 

i« Uoui do you see your present role as a teacfber^ and hew do you see 
yo;ur future developing? 



The following are some of the problems IZB in all) y which teachers 
repeatedly mise. Would you please, /by means of placing a tick in 
thk appropriate oolimHy indicate in/each case how important you 
consider 'the iesue to he. Space id included for further problemh ^ 
which you may jfeel^ have been omityed* l/^ere you feel there has 



been unnecessary duplication^ 
concerned. 

It is often said that teaching 
means of '^upward social mobilj. 
of occupations^ in the profes^ 
teachers do not appear to be 



please detete any of the questions 



ja- bridge professlion^'^ providing 
f^'; that there isjlittle ^'continuij^y 
ind that for tfi^se reasorfs^ son 
lly corftmitted. 

Would yoy. please state (i) fckker^s occupation; (it) motherj's oceupa- 
tion^ if any ^ and (Hi) ppriemaf and maternal grandfathers^ / 
occupations* ^ 



Vlease state your reasons for entering the teacfiing profession 



Would you encourage your ohildt^n to Become teachers? If noty 
please give some reasons. 

How do you evaluate the teacher training you have had? Was the 
emphasis on content and presentation^ rather than on understanding 
the child as an individual? How could your training ^ in your 
opinion^ have been improved^ 




How do you view the need forVregular refPesh^ courses^ and should 
/ they be compulsory? \ • 

What would be your prescription for improving and stabilising the 
teaching profession? . 

■ ' I \ ■ 

3i> ' ' 
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Results frotri> Question Two in Terms of Rav'Totals ^^ 

following are some of the prol^lems which teaahers\x^peateddy 
raises, Would you pleii^e\ hy means of placing a tick in the appropriate 
.column^ indicate^ in each oase^ how importccnt z/ou consider the issue to 
be. Space 'is ihaluded for further problems which you may feel have been^ 
omitted. Where you feel there has been unnecessary duplication^ please 
delete any of the j:juestion$ conoemed. • ^ ! ' . ' " 



Problem 



Highly - Of Some 

Important ^ ^ Iti^ortance 



Of Little 

or no 
Importance 



1. Salary unrelated either 
to )training or to the 
impcwrtance of the work 

J I 

2. The existlnj^ ^stem of 
award ing increme^n ts 



3. The existing 
/superannuatji 



yrstem of^ 

-/ 



4^ The existing/ provisions 
for long-§eiArice le'ave 

'. I " 

5^. Arbitrary system of 
transfers 

Inhibiting effect of 
promotion system 

7. The existing system of 
inspection 

8. Insufficient opportunity 
for teachers to improve 

^ upon their qualifications 

f 

9. The absence of an indep^ 
endent "EducatioiSLCommis*- 
sion'' ^ ; 
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57 




60 
83 
108 

69 

.89 



74 



38 



38 



- 19 




25 



15 



9, 

18 
. 19 
11 
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r 



20 . 



14 



25 



19 
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APPENDIX TWO (Continued) 



n wi * Highly - ^ ^ Of some 

Problem _ \ \ Important - ^ or no 

Impo r t an t ^ Imp o r t anc e 



Of Little 

or no 
Inportdnce 



10, ^Prestige with- the public; / 

is teaching really recog- ^ " " 

nised as a profession? 80 v 55 - 23 ' , * 

11, As' a public servant, no , . * ^ 

' rearl freedom of speech 59 45' 36 19 



12. Demanding nature of the 
work, and dn intensifica- 
tion of the demands made ^ , % 

.upon the teacher 104 40 9" 

13. Amount of non-professional ; *' ' 
duties involved 69 5Q* 33 

,14, The indifference of par- 
ents; insufficient social- 
isation performed by the i ' 



parents' .63' 56 33 •^•4 

15, The Interference of 

parents 12^ 25 " 49 ' 74 

16, Communication with * ^ / ^ ' 
parents 68* '46 31 ' 11 

17, The nature of Parents and ' ^ 
Citizens Associations 34 ' 54 . 39 * 22^ 

/ 

18, Class sizes leading to , 
much worthless waste* of / 

time • ' ' ^ 110 ^ " 35 , 9 3 

19, Problems of class cont^rol; . * , * 

a decreasing respect for ♦ 
authority ^ 51, 38 42, 25 

20, Problems of, motivating v^* ^» ,v , ,^ . , , 

the children * 65 43 35 " . • ¥4 

21,, Pupil values becoming less \ 

reliable and predictable - - 26 39 43 • 38 
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APPENDIX TWO (Continued) ' 



Problem 



.A Highly 
'•In^)ortant 



T u some! 

Important _ /\ 
Import^nd 



Of Little 
or no 
ortance 



22, Outdated conditions ' * 

for learning . 82 

23, Inadequate amenities 

and equipment ' 89 

24, Difficulty of overcoming 
rigidity in a curriculum, 
which may lack relevance 

and motivation 81 

25, Innovation inhibited by 
the system; insufficient 
opportunities for 
creativity 80 

26, An unreasonable teaching v 
/load • 72 

27, ' The limited extent to 

which team .teaching is^ 
^^{^ssible 21^ 

2o. The atmosphere of the 

'scho,0l rela1:ive to its size 55 

29. No share in decision-making - 50 

30, A feeling that extra efforts 
go unappreciated and thai: 
incentive is generally 

- lacking 57 



31, No inducement to feelings 
of real loyalty to the 
institution at which 
currently employed' 

32\ Disillusionment with the 
alleged myth of ''equality 
of oppw;j^Uy" ^ . 
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AO 

42 
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44 



46 



42 



48 



49 

7 
52 

- 49 



40 



38 



34 



23 



19 



26 



24 
29 

52 

36 
34 



40 



' 7 



15 



36 

14 
18 



20 




APPENDIX-TWO * {CoTLtjttnied ) 



• Problem 



Highly 
Important 



•Important 



'Of some 
Importance 



Of Little 
' or no' ^ 
Importance 



/ 



33. Insi/f f icient recognition 
of the teacher's role in 
matters concerned witK 
^equalising opportunity 
and helping to overcome 
the social prob/lems of 
the pupil ' 




J4. Insufficient emphasis, 

in the day-to-day routine, 
on the social purpose of 
teaching 55 

35. Insufficient- recognition ' 
of the teacher's r6l6 in 
matters cohcemed with 

' vocational guidance 18 

36. The prbbiems of immig.^ ' 
rant children with" ' • ' 
language difficulties . 67 

37. General distaste for %n ■ - 
authoritarian system 74 . 

38. The Staff RoQm: a" \ " ' 
"professional slum"? 58 



49 



.50 . 



40" 



35 



42 



54 * .29 



'39 



5"6 



10 



37 



33 



12 



13- 



11 



13 



14 



This space" was 'left vacStrt fo allow respondents to either add 
issues which they felt . had "been o'mitted'or else toC&iffTplement their 
ratings" with appropriate comments. , • . 
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- APPENDIX THREE 

Quotations relating to Teaching as a Profession 
/ . . ' ' ' • 

(A) R. Kelsall and H. Kelsall: The School Teaohev in England and the / 

VnH^ States. " ' ' • * 

Ten characteristics of a professional occupation: 

'(1) Expert and long training with strict regulations on standards / 
of admission. . ^ - 

(2) Highly skilled^ work involving specialised knowledge. 

(3) The work is of. fundamental inq)oi:tan'Ce to society. 

(4) A high level of income. 

I . — ^ 

There are standards of behaviour and' a code of ^ethics which 

give effective control over the conduct of * the members/ 

^ (6/ 'The practitioner has autonomy of action and is free from - ' 
outside influence ^and control. ^ * . 

(7) Working conditions are of a' high standai^d*. ' * . ' 

"(8) The social origin of the practitioner isr usually '^supgripr t6 

that of the client* ' • ^ - * • • • 

(9) The practitioners have degree of participation in community^ 
and national life. • « ." « ^ ' * ' 

* . • • 

(10) There is a prof essional ^association^ ' , 

(B) D. Westby-Gibson: Spoial Pev^peotipe^ on'Edx4aativn^ - ^ 

^ ' *• ' ' • ! . ' ^ . ' ' 

A survey of teacher perceptions of their public image' in -the 

United States in I960 revealed six majot* negative dspecl^3 'of teacher 

status:' . . ^ ^ 

^•***»..* ** 

(1) Teachers were mainly women working temporarily and did not 
need "professional" salaties^. 

(2) Teaching represented security without effort* 

(3) ' Teachers vwere public servants/ . * * 







(4), 
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(6} Teaching itivolyed low -or . no .intellectual standards. , . 

CO "The Karmel Report". Report o^ the Committee of lEnquiry into 
\ Educ5^ion ;in 'South Australia,.^ 1969-70. r 

Cha^ig'^s ^indicated as necessary in arder, to a'ttrifett into teach- 
ing larger. numbe« of people combining scho'larship*'with, a capacity for 
personal in-itiativet * ' ' ^ 

^ ' . ■ , ^ ' , , ■ . . ' > >..-,• V • • 

(1) ^^Greater opportunity^-;tor ' the .e;^e]rCise of professional' indepetid- 
t ^ . * etice by qualified people. This'cotjl^ include a minimum .o^ 
specific direction' and a reduction workloads to enable ^ 
planning for t;he pa?:ticulaj: ne^ds of 'the pupils taught* 
The latter, isljrelated to.th'e^ ithprovement *in the number ot 
teachers,; < K ^ , • 

. i' 'X2) Increased oppor tOnities fair advancement ?Ln specialist subjigot'' 
fields 'fpr well-qualified people who do npt desire to enter 
•^a'dministratiori.' " * * ' • - 

.'(3) Physical wprking 'contiitions, including sXaff rooms' and staff 
study areas^of adec^uate standard, » 

(4) ^'Adequate ^uppor't^ng. non-professional staff and facilities^ 

'(5) Adequate* provision of study leave. ' . • - . ^ 

■f ^ '. 

(D} A.A., Congalton: Status and Prestige, :in Auatrctlid^ (1969). 



4 ■'^Coftipar ison of the ratings of professionals according ta a 
.univei^i^ties suryey throughout Australia* • ' ' / # 

* * r. Doctor ; 

2. University Professor ^ 

* • 3. ' Solicitor ' » - ' ; ' . ^ ^ 

4. Architect • / • * 

, 5. Engineer • " ' ^ , ■ • * . 

6. Dentist ' ' ' . " - ' ^ ^ 

' 7.^ Veterinary * Surgeon' ^ " . * 

* ^ 8. Clergyman (with University degree)' - . ' ' ^ , 

9. - University lecturer ' ' ^^ * \ \ ' * .* 
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10* School PrMcipal v ^ 

11. Newspaper Editor ' » 

12. Physiotherapist 

"13. Clergyman (with some University training) 

14. Secondary School ''Teacher* ' " 

15. Social Worker 

]L*6v-- Trained Nurse \ 

17. Clergyman (no University traiAing)^. 

18. Army Captain ^ \ ' . 

19. Trained librarian ^ 
20; Primary School Teacher ^« 

21., Air Hostess. ^ - ' 

22 i News Reporter • , ' - \ 



If business arid influ'stjry is taken into account, the School 
Principal* drops from 10th to 13 tb, the "Secondary School 'Teacher from'' 
14th to 32nd (one below the General Office Manager), , and the Primary, 
SchodI Teacher from 20fch to- 45th '(one "beiow the Family Parmer). 



\ 



"APPENDIX .FOUR'" 



MisceriatLaous quotations extracted ^ffom ✓ 
teachers -. respo^ises to thjs <fues ti^/bnnaire .,^ 



On role: 



./*l!^enjoy teaching .because ' I, lovie children. * J do not fxpecf; 
them to be 'Vg.opdies and findthany satisfying relatiotishi^^'wirth them.'^ 
Teaching ±s'j>ot; Jjecoming easier' - discipline\is,^.alippi^g b\it^.where chiT- 
d?:en see you 'like -thM,.that you care enough tol.prepare l^fesSons, . that 
you will not'accVpt rudejiess . and ^nf ef iqr workithe^' usually 'turn up 
' ^triltnps*.'?' ' v; ^; " ' * • ^ r . > 



. •• , .'. . . •/ „ ••. . ■ • • ,^ 

* *. .-^ haVe^no'reaJL desi'ce to become^ a deputy or d h^ddmaster, ^. V 
I much prefer to have vthe cbntac> witti childif^il which a s,ubject*^m^ter's 
job brinks*/* J ^ * ^* 4 ^ ' ' - ' , ^ " . 

I ' . : . ^ ^ r\ ' ^ ' V ^ 

• ' ***My^main, aim is- to .Jieltf c'reate h<pLpp^y^'''heaIthy 'children , who can . 

■'tKirik for 'theip^ lyes. ^ I^try tg teach, them not »wha*ti to: think biit -hpw'.to 

tbink. Wit;hiV .the limits -pf a stifling cM^^iculum .J try t&; ejicourdge 

\ , them to<i:juestiQ,n «al\ that- is put befo?re tfiemi to accept^ no ^one's ^Wor4*»a|:^. 

, ^f ace to* listen ^tQ advice^^-vyes^ but/' ^jto^^work^ things out foy therfi-^' /--^^ 

pelves.* I waijt to' cotitijiuef dbing thisr as a c^ljass-roorfi teacJhef'; I wanl^ nD \ 

promotion;'* ^ • '\ * J *' ^ ' 



\ i see students as haying iio ipcyreasingly s,o. much •learning' 
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, that there is increasingly little, (and may'be one; Say, there will be'no 

more), time left for 'thinking'." ' 
^ ' • ^ ' r * 

' "I ^ a DeputyPrincipal so that I'spend mo^t of my time on 
adminis^tration detail ^ instead o'f doing what I know best. - teaching." ' 

' "I obtain a great deal of s^isf action from my 'profession', ^ 
'though a certain^ possiblj^ cynical,* detachment is necessary* J feel* that 
* release from classroom teaching into the administrative side has given me: 
a ^reat ^eal' of satisfaction: - decision-making appeals tome: The social- 
impact side of t'eachinjg is, I feel, becoming more in^)ortant as the school 
,JilU t.he role .largely vacated by^he^home an^ the church. Particularly 
in country towns, the school fills an important glace. 'This leads to a 
large .mea^sure*of * job ^sa^tisfaction' . " ' " . 

"^s a^'gcieince Master, I feel»ujider some pressures because >of 
ifiadecfuate laboratory accommodation, lack of laboratory assistan,^s, and 
,most importantly, a. rapid turnover in science teachers, most of ttiem 
c^asukl ^rid.^'iintrained." ^ ' . ' 

^, ' "Very fev^ teachers: leave who get satisfaction from building a 
.good-relationship with their c^asseTs. it 'is when conditions are too 
' demanding, that is, the children are tdo'hard to control, that they seek 
other jobs." . - . . * - • * 

'* ^ • ' ' 

"Siilce.i jn* m^rri^d with two- chil*dren^afid with varied interests 
t>uts^de of the'^home, , I do not really haye any ambition, beyond class 
teacher iks I live in tjie suhujb in which I |:each and I am very happy 
'* ♦with the school.". \« , . " '^^ ^ . * ^ 

' ' ' ^ ' ' ' / » • ^ • 

• . The S.tkte- employs me to get children through exam^iatlons. . 

L ruthlessly d 6 jiist this^ I ''deliberately stress those t"op its which are 

^ , examinable^so tha^t- success^ul^ students are abLe\to. get 'employment or 

enter colleges vv unive:^»siti*^s on the* sl'r^tig-th af^ the).^. pa^ses^^"^ . 




^ing to*\eep going >n antiquated sljrstem .with'^deciyittg^clas^ grbs^ 



* ,f -'overcrcjvidin^'j insufficient staf-f, rairibafct ^uth6ii±^i:iani5m,* and"!* dearth 
^ ^ V. '^ol ideas. ^ . * ii. ' ^ f 'V-^ A" ' 'V*" « ^ ^ ^"^ r*-*/ 

y • ' > i $«^e hop^ for- the filtuipe. freer*^pl^oychj^is/in th^ ^. 

y ' • s a^rjj Yestr.ic^tiVe Bxaminations-<fl[*fe,^ slowl3^ gcrtWrmorV ^x^erim6ntat,i6n: iS^^ 

' * ot^cutring.^'^^r'l'ik^^to tftinll^'^nd tlif§*^^^'rj^}TaV kegjps,^^^ / 

\ y jf thll s<aff^goipg^, ^thab^^fi^^ eX^t'abo,l-^';^^\ 

* ished,^ Sf If-discipline t%[£iffcr thatC author i-t^A^nism 'W schoVl^v « 'Put>l^^ 
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aw^re of what education really means and not being satis^^ied with the 
narrow vocational system they have now, and a more enlightened adminis- 
tration. Perhaps I am a ,§uper-optimist, but the people with ideas and 
energy are in the schools - they simply need a freer hand/' 

**I am we 11 content with my role a$ a teacher, as long as I am 
left uninterrupted in my own classroom, despirte the frustrations imposed, 
by an exam-oriented syllabus. My problems and discontent arise from 
administering a subject department where I must cope with problems stem- 
ming from the shortcomings of others, many of whom should ^not be in this 
so-called 'profession'/' 
• ^ » 

'*I am very contented, having a {Promotions position (Subject 
Master) which gives 'me a fair amount of independence to implement the 
many wonderful ideas which' are appearing in the professional journals and 
in inservice courses. But the jokjs exhausting.' So much time has to be 
spent turning these ideas into classroom realities; there is so much chop- 
ping and changing, tearing-up and re-fplanning. The only way a teacher can 
develop professionally is 'through (;;onstant contact with better ideas." 

"I wouldn't have another job, but I "wish I had more^time; not 
necessarily by a decrease in teaching load^ but by the streamlining of 
method, leading to greater efficienc/. Still, it is all very challenging, 
and •sati.s'fying. " 

On d isenchantment ; 

"Disenchantment? At our school they nearly all moan, but no- 
body wants to go. Men are more disenchanted than women. Men suffer from 
the belief that there is somewhere in life toget, and that they will be 
happy when they get there. Women are more realistic^ This could be the 
same in other jobs.'* 

"Whaf: you have here (on dissatisfaction with teaching co'n- 
ditionsi/) is probably what would be in the Press if it were not^for the 
Public Service ^JVct . 

It is written without malice for it is so contrary to wha^t-niy 
colleaguest^would expect of me. That is, I am considered a handy 'yes man' 
and loyal enough not to be considered as a 'rocker of the boat'. _Li.fe 
without hard work would be empty. A job honestly done is enough gratis— 
> fact ion to me), but teaching has become an unalleviated grind for me and 
many others - hence the activists and the 'stirrers', and 'the di^ssatis- 
f^ction I express," .'"^^^^ 

^ ^'Teaching has always been 'an exacting profession and some of the 
current disenchantment arises because many teachers, are unwilling to ac- 
*'-f.cep^ this fact; perhaps thqy^ are psychologically unsuited to teaching, or 

-. 48 , . - • . 
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perhaps the role of the teacher is changing. Whatever happens, the 
future will be interesting and challenging." 

"While the present inspectorial system is in operation, the 
teachers who are not cynical, competent instillers of facts will be 
driven out-ot the game." 

"First let me say that I enjoy teaching very much and intend 
to make it a career. I do feel, however, that^ I am fighting considerable 
odds to, maintain my enthiisiasm. I think these odds will overwhelm me and 
cause me to resign out of frustration. Not only am I fighting arbitrari- 
ness and conservatism from my employer but utter indifference from 
parents." 

- number of those who are discontented in teaching would be 
discontented whatever~they did. They^are probably^ not suited to teaching 
anyway. " 

"In a small primary school,v. discontent is rare.** 

"I tend to^feeJLthat discontent is a manifestation of the lack . 
of job satisfaction caused by: 

( i) unsatisfactory teaching -conditions^f — 
(ii) unsatisfactory teachers." 

"The general feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction in teachers 
react-s on pupils, disrupts discipline and lowers respect for teachers in 
general." 

"This being my sixth school and ninth headmaster in twelve 
years, I've come *to the conclusion that a significant proportion of dis- 
satisfaction is related to the' policy of the individual headmaster, the 
size of the school^ (the larger the school, the more likelihood for dis- 
satisfaction), the age and quality of the school builmng^ and the 
general staff tone,* the latter usira^l^^^ing tef^lum byjthe Headmaster 
and Deputy. 

If teachers are unhappy about 'the system in their particular 
school, a system which the above factors influence, tend to become 

dissatisfied with the educational' system in general." 

On the attitude of the public towards educatiori! ; 

\ 



An Australian would rAther have a new Hodden than a well 
educated kid."' 

"Teachers are fed up with being treated contemptuously by the 



public 
it is\ 
lings, r 
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at large. Salaries are not the -lAjming issue at present, rather 



the assumption .that we are 9*. 00 



3.30, forty weeks a year, »weak- 



es 
pu 



"I feel constantly that no one really cares about education - 
peci*ally the general public, exp'eriqnce with parent groups and 
blic meetings has confirmed my worst feals/' ' t 



ngs nas contirmea my 

"In 1970 I transferred to a brand View High>School in ai rich 
midd3.e-class area, with socially conscious parents, I thought.' The prev- 
ious parents I experienced were working-class, including migrants. When 
staffing arrangements were revealisd for 1971 and a 'strike over working 
conditions seemed probable, we felt that the parents should be -informed, . 
with a view to possible assistance. We typed and s tencilled*4,^300 let-' 
ters, hand addressed envelopes, and posted them to the various homes. 
We received two replies.'^ One congratulated us and asked how they could 
help; the other criticised the typing and wording of the letter and told 
us we should not complain aS we were well off.' 



What can you do?*' 



\ 



On teachers: 



**Teachers have a very low^ opinion of. themselves. We feel a 
social inferiority as we are not regarded as either a profession (except 
for convenience at times) or a trade." 

"Inspectors exist who raise morale and there is the serious 
problem of aged teachers who resist change. Teachers by dnd large do not 
seem to want change. *1 belieVe that if change could be accomplished they 
would be proud of it." 

"Most teachers never leave school. They go from school to • 
college and back to school. How. can« they have an understanding of what 
it is like to be a 'wharf Labourer'? Some way of broadening their out- 
look appears desirable." ^ - 



"Teachers on the Whole are a lazy, dirty lot and .leave their 
cups for the flies to crawl in and. for the cleaners to wash up. On the 
other hand, there is nowhere nice for a wash, and you've got to go like a 
clockwork machine to get your lunch, eat it, wash ypur cup, and get to 
the lavatory. We have 40 minutes for lunch. But' give some people an hour 
and you would still see a slummy staffroom." •/ 

"One great problem is that to be a good prepared teacher, one 
cannot have time to be a relaxed adult with a social life - not gay, just 
adequate.' A teaciier dedicated to his subject matter can cease to be a 
full person because of. the requirements of the classroom."' 
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The attitudes of young teachers are taking dramatic changes - 
more desire for: independence; freedom frqm supervision; individuality, 
Th^se desires may be us^^ to* cover up inefficiency or to conteal the lack 
of. effort in ^the classroom situation. The recognition of the dedicated 
and efficient! is simple; the utilisation of the mediocre poses > the 
challenge.** . - ' . 

' ' * * • ' , 

^'Whenever I speak personally to someone whinging, I cannot help 
but feel that there is a pettiness about it all. Too many teacrhers 
liemain '.boys/' " ' • • ' 

"The system encourages teachers to adbere to old traditions and 
just look after their own' lot. There is a poor coimnunixiation between 
i^stitutions^preaching change, for ej^ample, universities, and the schools* 
at 'all levels ' * . , 

. On conditions of .servi^ce ; - . ^ 

• - "It amaze^ me t6 think that not once* in all my teaching career 
has the Department of Education bothered to find out what is troubling^ 
teachers." - ' , , * * 

_ ' »"It is hard to obtain 'job satisfaction* when you know that 
because of the press.ures of a school day your*" achievement is going to be 
limited." • * ' - " ■ . • 

; ' -/^^ith present class loads i t Ts ^aTl but- -i-mpouialhle, fo r t e a che r _s_ 
(especially ~young *ones ) to adopt and develop democratic , teaching techni- 
' ques whicha^e r^c^ssary for ;effective teaching." \ 
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too long, teachers have put up with conditions both for 
^themseJ.Ves 'anjd their 'pupils that would", not be tolerated in industry. 
Even Health Inspectors are not allowed on the premises because they would^ 
cqpdemn many^onditfons, for example^ they would certainly have the num- 
ber of toilets ' increajsed. What man in Industry does not have a loc)cer, . 
and , a large 6ne at that, and a proper dining room to « buy and eat his ^ 
Itmeb* These facilitiet'pnay exist in some schools but they do not exi^t/ 
herer - , , . ' * ^ , . ^ J' • ' • 

"There mufet be serious thought: 'given to just what-'the maximum 
siie of ,a school shoald be.' Surely' 500 pupils^with say 25 ^taff , in the 
long run is going .to 'be more successfu.l than a school of *1,000 pupils . 
with 50 members bf„ staffs" ' To, be only a cog, and a. not very important one,, 
is a soul-destroying fate." . * ^ 

» * • » ■* * ^ . ■ 

"I woujld-'like to see the. inspectorial system revised with powers 
to recommend , the" eliminat ion of a poor teacher* In fact, they never do;^ 
nobody I liave known has ever heard of a tgacher sacked for poor teaching.*'' 
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"There is, at present, so much waste of time,^so much hurried, 
directionless teaching. Four good English lessons are better than six 
partly-prepared ones, A large amount of the science and mathematics 
should be dropped from the curricula for slow learners, A lot of foolish- 
ness is perpetrated in the name of 'equality of opportunity*/* 

"The Department of Education needs to establish good communica- 
tion links with teachers to avoid glaring administrative inefficiency,: 
for example, in the placement of teachers; transfers; lack of personal 
consideration. The Department needs a new image. At present it seems . 
inefficient and exasperating when equipment is needed or when oxxe is 
genuinely interested in improving the system. No one will listen to new 
ideas, even to give them a fair hear ingJ" ' 

On teach ing as a career: • , ♦ '* ' ^ 

"Before committing myself to teaphing^ I experienced> other jobs 
and found them routine and dull. They were remcJte from^^my own interestlB. 
In teaching I believed I would find a more rewarding, more varied' occupa- , 
tion in which I could deal with those things' I was' interested in', "and 
which seemed a valuable, responsible profession."' * 

"I would encourage my childreu to be' teachers if they were, in^ 
terested, I feel that there is definitely required ah ihter^t in stud- 
ents, patience, and an 'old fasliioned' devotion to dt^y, ^Conditions are 
in fact improving, for example: clerical assistants;- general administra- 
tive assistants.** * , \ , ' * . ' • . - ♦ 

"l do not ki^ow whether I woiild encborage. my children to ^te 
teachers. Your spirit and self-este^em can take aV terrible beatin^^^in 
teaching, and^ there are many affronts to your personal dignity, hut maybe 
this is > the same, in other jobs ,toO,*\ " . ' , ; ^ • 

'"I would not encour^ige my qhildren' to become teachets. Although 
-it has satisfying moments, I feel that the bonding system ties young' 
teachers to the extent that they feel morally obliged tb stay despite job 
unhappiness. / By th& time they are free it' is, often too lat6 to take ofi 
anything else." * , . ^ 

"Teaching was the only profession open to the lower working 
class of the depression years," 

On teacher training : 

"The Diploma of Educatibn course needed enthusiastic staff who 
had had recent experietice i^n a school,** 

"In-'service courses should be during school time^ They should 
^ be given by people who are not just out to make a quick penny in their 

•• * . . 52 • 
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« 

holidays and who frequently (X have h€ard) do not have much to give. 
Nothing would induce me to give up my holidays to listen to a good 
lecTuret even - you need a complete brealc.** 

. "Teacher training was of no practical value. I was in no way 
equipped to tackle the basic problem of child discipline and class con- 
trol which is fundamental t(f becoming a successful teacher." 

^"My training was rather inadequate. I rather suspect that the 

Teachers' College lecturers were refugees from the classropm. -There was. 

never enough treatment of current educational developments* Many of the 
courses were unrel^ited and useless when teaching." 
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Qti the recruitment of teachers ; 

**An emphasis is needed on research to pinpoint ' personality ' 
factors in successful teachers and the use of these criteria, at least/ 
in part, in the selection of recruits. I feel that too many teachers 
are merely place fillers and not ^really suited to the profession." ^ 

"Teachers are born, not made. More notice should be taken of 
school principals' and teachers* assessments of students' characters, 
wliich assessments are usually sound. We know the patient, co-operative, 
unselfish ones with commonsense; yet the onfes chosen are more of ten,. the 
"ones witji high academic attainments who have never done a. thing for any- 
one except themselves, and who are a terrj.ble burden in the staff room, 
and out of their depth ^in the classroom," 

"Restrict scholarships for women. .Their extremely high turn- 
over means several women are needed to equal the average man's span of 

It « c 

service* . . 

. Finally, some extracts from a High School Principal's exhorta- 
tion to staff: • , ' ^ / ^ 

*|Ttie dominatit features of (this school), stemming from our 
assemblies, are.: • ' ^ > 

\ ' CONTRpLLED MOVEMENT . , ' " 

^ ' TIGHT SUPERVISION 
• LAW AND ORTTER 

Tone and quality come from a total effort 'by all Staff. 

At all times. Staff must ^assert authority over pupil movement 

from assembly and thtough the premises. » . ^ ' 

The pernicious practice of taking ' sickie^ ' 'has no place incur 
profession. ' 

• ' ' ^ " a ' . > 
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The salient f-eature of our school, CONTROLLED MOVEMENT, origin- 
ates from our assemblies... Whilsfi, the assembly is in progress, teachers, 
as'well as .pupils, should be silent and attentive to the business of the ; 
assembly. Do not stand in groups at the back or under * covered ways... 
Remember, failure to be on cJLass at assembly will be viewed as a serious 
matter since it undermined school •policy on assemblies "^and movement." 
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Report on a survey -conducted amonfafet ^fUrst and second year 
teacher trainees in Sydney on their reasons for entering the profession., 
(The results of the study may be used comparatively in relation to present- 
day results . ) 
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Bassett, G.W.^; Teachers and 'their children; The Austraticcn 
' jQumal qf Education 5 (1961), 11-21 • 

Ah extension of an earlier (1958) study by the author on the 
occupational background of teachers. A central p.oitii^n Jme discussion 
is the continuity of ^teaching as* a profession. 

. / ^ ^ Bassett, G.W.; The occupational background of teachers; 

The AuQtraUan Journal of Education 5 (1958), 79-90. #' 

The article considers the occupational background of teachers 
in training in New South Wales over the period 1929 to 1957. Questions * 
discussed are: the occupational groups from which teachers are recruited; 
chang^es in the source of recrui^tment, 1929^^957; differences in the source 
of irecx'ui tment for men and women teachers; the number of .teachers from 
homes where the father is a teacher. 

Bell, Robert R. and Stubb, Holger^R. , (Eds.); (1968); 

The Sociology of Education (Raised Edition); 

Homewood; The Dorsey Press • . » ■ 

This IS 'a book of r.eadings covering all aspects of educational 
- I sociology. There are several chapters on the teaching profession: 

"Bu'reaucracy and Teachers' Sense of Power"; "The Professional Prestige of 
Classroom Teachers: A Consequence of Organisational and Community Status"; * 
**The Teacher"; "Sociological Aspects of Professional Salaries in Educa- 
tion". Many of the. illustrations used are more applicable to American 
education. * 
• *• 

Browh, M.S.; Toward a professional status? The Forum of Educa- 
tion. (Sydney), 4 (1944), 2-9. 

The professional status of teachers is considered' in terms of 

conditions prevail^g in 1944. An issue of the time was the developing 

cleavage between those who 'viewed teaching as having its affinities- with 

the professions and those, on the other hand, who would identify its 

intefests^-w4-th the^ interests of the trades union movements Teaching is 

analysedr in^ relation to the characteristics of a profession. There is 

also reference to the 'motjifvations of those entering teaching. 
,1 . . 

Burke, Vincfent; (1971), Teachers in Turmoil; 

Harmondsworth; Penguin. ; . 

, A review of the teacher strikes in the United' Kingdom, 1969-70. 

The first 'part outlines teachers' traditional attitudes on strike^ and 
the causes for a change of heart. Th^ second part discusses the ^(^ctual- 
'strikes. A third part attempts to answer the complex problem of the 
status of teachers in England and the nature of teachers* organisations. 
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Carr, Donald; What is wrong with the teaching service? 

quandrant 14 (1970), 57-62. ; ' '* 

An evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of 'the teaching 
service in Australia, A central theme of the article' is the concern that 
suggestions for improvement have centres on quantitative rather than 
qualitative aspects. Particular topics considered are: women in teaching; 
salaries; teacher tj ^im ing ; and the rearsons for the low status of t^each-* 
4.ng among boys. ^ \ * ' 

Corwin, Ronald'^;.; (1965); A Sootolpgy of Eduoation; 
Nev^ York; Appleton-Century-Crof ts. 

A large section of this book is 'on "The Status of Teachers'*. 
Attention focuses on. the role conflict between the, teachjer as a profes- 
sional and as an employjee* Much .of ,the^ di&cussiop is particular to the 
situation of teachers in the'United StateS'of America. 

* ,, 

Crabe, A.R.; Reasons' for* choosing teachi*ng as ^ cat'^er; 
The Fonrni^ of Eduaatidn, - 6 (1947), 32-35. . ; 

A similar study to* the Bassett (19'46.) stud'y* ^ Twenty possible - 
motives were listed for consideration. T;he subjects were tes.ted prior to 
their actual entry into Teachers' Col*lege. 

Gibson, E.W.; Let's have %l profession; Papua and New Guinea 
Journal of Education^ 5 (1968), 36-41..^. ^ 

This article reviews the current status of the teaching pro- 
fession and the efforts made to professionalise teaching in developing 
countries. Changes that would contribute toward increasing professional 
s tatus are discus sed. 

Gilbam, R.H. ; 'Teacher attitudes towards somo-^administrative 
.practices In a -sample of N.S.W. State fiigh Schools; 
The Journal of Educational Administration y 
^ • (University of New England), 1 (196*5). ' ^ 

Research report- on a study of staff motivation and -morale in 
relation to salary satisf actiofi and to non-material factors 'affecting 
work attitudes. 'The data suggests that high morale in teaching is chiefly 
dependent upon the fulfilment of altruistic rather than, material needs. 

s 

Glascott, Joe; The trouble with teachers; The Sydney Morning 
Herald^ - December 21-23, 1970. 

% r • • 

A series of three articles on the problems facing teachers in 
New South Wales. Conditions of service and other factors caus ing< dissat- 
isfaction among teachers are discussed at length. 



* ' Goodnian, R.Dt; The'will-o|-the-wisp of professional status; " 

The Au^txKiUan Journal of Education^ ^, (1960.) , 69-79. ' 
' ^ / • . • • * ^ ' . ^ \ ^ 

» -Consideration is" given to the occupational status' ranking of 
-teaching, 'the claims of 'teachers for their occupation to be. considered as 
a, profession, and 'the general characteristics of the professions. There 
is a final^ section on the future status of teaching. . * 

' * Howie, Geotge; The education of teachers, in McLean, D. (Ed/); 

, .(1969),^ jt's People^that Matter^ Sydney, Angus and 
« Robertson. ' - ' • 

* Jhis article discusses teacher education in tenrts of the qual- 
ities required-'of teachers; the selection of teachers; and, .the standing 
of teachers in the Australian coimunity. Considerable attention is 
giveTi to the problem of the professional autonomy of teachers. 

Hunter, E.G. ; 'Attitudes and professional rela tioriships^-o£_ ; 
teachers; A study, of teacher mora le^ Journal Of- Expert-* 
mental Education^ {U.S.A.), 23 -(1955) , 345-352. ^ 
\ ' ^ ' - ^ -\ , • ' ' . 

: An' American study summarising -the attitudes of a. s ampule of 
teachers towards conditions and factors known .to affect morale/ Pi:elim- , 
inary' to the report is a review of relat.ed studies. The study, investig- 
, ates favourable and unfavourable reaction^ of teatihers toward school and 
living -working conditions and the attitudes of teacl^ers tdwardt Sii^hool 
practices and social arid professional relationship's. , ' 

' ; , ' Katz, r.M. and Browne, R.K. (Eds.); (W70); Sociology of 
Education^ • Melbourne;-. Macmi Han* 

This work is sub-titled **A Book of Readings Pertinent to tbe 
Australian Education System". There' is an emphasis on the social context 
of the educational sys'tem. Research findings are. from sociological en- 
quiries condfucted in Australia. Of' particular relevance is the article 
by.W.G. Walker, "Occupational Commitment in a Sample of Australian Teach- 
ers' Five Years After »Training". 

^Kelsall, R.K. and Kelsall, Helen M. ; (1969), The'Sok)ol * ' 
^ Teacher in England ap^ the United States; * ' * 

London, Pergamon. • ^ 



^ ^ TOe whole book, which is sub- titled "The Findings of Empitical 

Research**, 'concerns the status and role, of the teachers, their social 
Q^gins, the reasons why they chose their profession, their cateer pat- 
terns*, how they afe viewed by the community and what is expected of them, 
ahd, in general, their morale and career satis^f action. Included at t\ie 
^nd of each chapter is a comprehensive list of further references. . * 



.Lieberman, My.ron; (1965>; Educatign aQ a Profession; 
Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall. 

' ■ ' ■ - • 1 , • ' ' ■ 

/ The whole book provides ar comprehens ive and critical analysis 
of, ali aspects of teaching as a profession. The author defines thk 
characteristics of a profession .and considers teaching in relation ^to 
/ each characteristic. CoiYs iderable sf'ttetition is given to the econoinlic 

* ^ and social status of teachers. , > r 
. • • ^ 

' , . • McLaren, Johri.; (1968);- Our Troubled Schools^ 
• : / . ^ * Melbourne, Cheshire'. 

' • • A-sjp^cific chaptet on **Teachers, Teaching and Teacher Traiaing*' 

^ is included in this work devoted to an appraisal of the contemporary 

education sc^ne. in Australia. The discussion centres on the low esteem 
held^by teaching as a profession ^nd the- low status accorded to teachers. 
^ ; These features are x:onsidered wi^h reference to the external examination 
'system; Jte^icher recruitment and training; and, the hierarchy of educa- 
' ticJnal authorities. ^Consideration is given to the conditions of work 
\^^hich cause' dissatisfaction among 'teachjers. 

* ' " Mirana, J.H. ;■ A degree for all teachers; Education 
, ' • ^ . -(Sydney), September 15, 1971. 

/ This article discusses problems of status and professionalism 

facing teachers because of the standing of their fraining. Ways of ov€ 
, * . coming these problems are suggested. 

^ ^ ' - ^ , " 

. ' , ' '* Hoorrhouse, C.E.; Trends in professional education;. 

The Ausimlian Jou^^l of Education^ 6 (1962), 75-85. 

^. This article deals with the nature and functions of the profes- 
sions in our society at the present day. and makes syme comments^on their 
-likely development. The effect of these on education and' the place of 
teaching as a profession are also -discussed. , ' ' 

• '1- ' Morrison, A* >nd Mcltityrt, D. ; (1969); Teaohers and Teaching; 

Harmondswor tK; Penguin. 

' . ♦ THis book begins by outlining some of the^major ways of study- 
ing teachers, then -goes on to .consider empirical studies on foiir topics: 
■ professional training; teachers' roles^^nd professional relationships; 
classroom motivation; and, communication and assessment. The book con- 
tains a comprehensive bibliography for 'further references. 

Musgrave, P.W.; (1965); The Sooiologi^ of ' Education^ 
* ' London, Methuen. 
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*Q ^ A comprehensive textbook on the sociology of education with a 
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large* section devotee} to the sociology of teaching. The topic?s covered 
inc^Lj^e: teaching as a profession^ the status of the individual teacher; 
the teacher in the classroom; the role^of the teacher; the public and 



self-image of the teacher. 



V 
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Nesbitt, L.M.R.; Th| image of the teacher; The Australian 
Tehohev, 44 (1968, 23-28. 

A consideration of Jthe imag,e of ^he teacher in the eye's of 
those being taught, in the eyes of their parents, the profession itself, 
and the community. Teaching, is analysed in terms of the characteristic 
of ' a prof'ession* I ' . * 

- ' O'Uara, Johh; Thelstatus race; The Sydney Morning Herald^ 
, ' September 23|25, 1971, , * ^ 

, ^ This» series of tlwee articles discusses the ^effects of the 
educational **statXis race" <|i pupils, parents, and te'achers. Many 6f the 
problems facing teachers a^d the educational system ^re attributable, it 
is- suggested, ^to the "statls race", 

, y ' I ^ 

, . Pairtri'dge', P.H, ;| (1968); Soaieiy, Schools and Progress/in ^ 

i4us'fcra,Ziaj|3xford, Pergamon. . ^ \ ^ ^ 

A chapter on "Teachers" provides a general discussion on the 
training and conditions of employment of teachers in Australia. The in- 
dependence of State te^cters and the (iegree of prof ess.ional autonomy and 
status allowe4 them, is a» issue^discussed at length. . 

Penny,, H.H,; trends and problems in te)t^er training; 

The AmtiLiian Journal of Education, (1958), 65-73. 

,This article discusses teacher ^iraining in Australia in the 
light of the entrance qflalif ication's , length of course, and course stand- 
*ards required for entryl to* a profession* An outline is provided of the 
*his.tory of teacher education and the social inf lue*nce§ acting on it in 
Australia. The* scope lof a professional teacher education program is 
considered. 

. . . 1 • . > . 

^ , Pratt^ J.J. ;^ Teachers, are professional pedple. The' Forum of \ 
-) Education^ (Sydney), 29 (1970), 10-17.. 

\ ' ' 

The teacher is defined as a prof easiondl person in terms of 
role,' responsibility, intellectual backgroutid, a^nd training. 

' \ .Sanders, C.I; The prof-^ssion of education; The Australian 

. \. ^ Journal of Education, 3 (1959), 1-12. . 

A critical a^alysi^ of teaching in Australia in relation to the 
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*chara<;teri§tit^s pf '.rejcogrli-s^ed professions. ,TfierarticJLe ^concentrate 
the special i^Wd*ftndttiedgQ^ and tf'aani.ng ret^ir^d. j.ri.'^' j^rofession,. * 
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. .. ,Tfie,articjle concentrates on 

£f*aani,ng 

•i . * Sergiovanpi; T..; ;i^ot9t^^ whic.h;\ af fect^satisfact^on^ an(3^^ ' 
^ ' snails facJcipri^bf.^te^^ . 
Admini^traiidn^ (University/of New England); 5 (1967) " 
• . : 66-8-27 ^ ' . . ^ .V ^ 

Research report on a^ ^tud^^ 6f . t^acti^re in tieW York' s9hQprs ; ^\ 
The conclusion reached was ttiaV'^^acxors causing' satiVfac*tiion'*^and 'tho^e^^ 
causing dissatisfaction tend to be mu^uad^y^ exclusive. ' The sa-frisfactlon ; 
factors identified -fof teachers tend to -foc*Us 'on the work itself Vnd t}i^ \ 
dissatisfaction factors, ter^d ta. i?f)cus on the conditions of work. Satis- 
faction factors are achievement; recognition, aijd res^onsibiii*fe^ -^DiSr- i 
satisfaction factors are inter^^^^t^K^l relat.ions (students and peers),- ^ 
'school policy and administration, \statu^i'"-.anh person3,l life. ' 1 ' ^ 

Smith, Richard Aver^; Maturity of education, as a profession; ^ 
The Joumal^of Teacher. Education (u:S.A.), 8 (1957)^ 
253-260. . \ " ■ . % 

A discuss.ion of the nature of professions, the problems of 
considering education as a profession, and the areas of professional 
immaturity in education. 

> 

The Year Book vf Education^ 1954, (The Teaching Profession); 

London; Evans in association with the University of London 

Institute of Education. . ^ -f 

t • ^ r 

\ ♦ 

This volume devoted to/*The Teaching Profession" contains a 

survey of ttie conditions of ^the teaching profession in many countries, 

and articled on factors which affect the teacher's adjustmerit; and 3tatus, 

Walker, W.G.; Future occupational plans of a sample of fipal 
year student teachers; The Australian Joumdl'of Higher 
Education^ 1(1961), 39-46. 

This article reports on the at«titudes of a sample of final year 
teacher trainees in New South Wales towards teaching a3 a career.. < 

'^Walker, W.G.; Future occupational plans of a sample of ^ 

beginning teachers; The Australian Journal of Mgher 
'Education,, 1 (1963), 66-74. ^. ^ . 

> } 

Report\^on a follow-up project to Walker's 1961 study. Discus- 
sion centres on the commitment 16 teaching of first-year teachers wijth an' 
emphasis on differences between male and female responses.' 

Dl 
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Warnock, ^la^y'; The stigma of school teaching;* New ISooiett^^ ^* 
(London), No. 380, January 8^ 1970, 61-t2. * 



The article discus'fees the status of teachers and the links be- 
tween status and^i^jpme and between learnedness and status. The author 
concludes that ^teachet status will never inipi:pve, for teachers are work- 
ing with children whose parents themselves know, or' think they know, 
what is best for their child. 

. W^stby-Gibson, Dorothy; (1965); Social Perspectives on ^ 

. Eduoatiorij -New York,* Wiley. 

♦ • **Education as a Profession** constitutes- a section of this com- 

prehensive educational- sociology text. Teaching is judged against the 

-criteria of ^ "professional occupation. The practidd of teaching ±s re- 
viiBwed vith respect to the role, of professional organisations, the' exist- 
ence of professional autonomy, and tHe.adherence to professional ethics. 
There is consideration given to the economic, and sopial status of teach-_, 
ers, the public irifage of teachers, ,^nd the^ career patterns of men and 
vomen teachers. The discussion is oriented towards the" eduction setting 
within the United States of America. * ^ * 



The following are^a liumljer of additional textbooks with sections 
*which- relate tp the teacher, and which are indirectly concerned with 
teacher morale: - , 

»' ^ . ' 

. Anderson, Robert H.; (1966); Teaching in a World of Change ^ 
New York, Harcourt, Brace' and Worldj 

This book examines the social context within which the American 
teacher works . Particularly relevant to* the" study of teacher morale is 
Chapter Two, entitled ''Teaching'as a Career**. ^ ^ 

Brembeck, Cole S.; (1971); Social Foundations of Education, 
New York, Wiley. 

This is a large volume running to *6^0 pages and-^btitled' 
'^Environmental Influence ^in Teaching ar^'^^feiirning**. Part IV is .entitled 
'***Thd Teachers** and includes such topics ak' the decision to teach, the 
teacher within the school, teacher beliefs and characteristics, changing 
social roles of teachers, and teaclier power and militancy. 

'Brembeck, Cole S., and Grans taff; Martin; (1969); 

Social Foundation^ of Education^ New York, Wiley. 
^ . * \ - 

This is a book of readings whiqh contains a Section (7) on , 
**The Teacher as Sharping Influence** including such topics as wh^ teac^rs 
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fail, teaching in the affluent society, and teacher attitudes and the 
culturally different* 

Halsey, A.H.,;Floud, Jean, and Anderson, C. Arnol^^ (Eds. ) ; 
(1968); Education, Eaonpm ^nd Society. 
New Y6rk, free Press. I 

This is a large book of headings running to 625 pa^es. It is 
international in character and Part VI is entitled "Teachers '|in Schools 
^and Un iversities''.' It contains chapters on '^Recruitment to T^eaching *in 
England and Wales", "Teachers in England and America", and "Definition of 
the Teacher's Role". ' . ^ 

' •• t> 
Hoyle, Eric; The Role of the Teacher^ 
London, Rout ledge and Keg an Paul. 

This book /throws light on the teacher's role in classroom, 
school and society. It discusses teaching as a profession and also the 
relationship between the teacher and the parents and the general public. 

^ Richatdson, J*A^ and Bowen, James (Eds.); (1967); 
The Preparation of Teachers in AustTalid,^ 
_ Sydney, Cheshire* 

^ / 

In the current debate on education in Australia, teacheV train- 
ing has been regarded by many as * one of the most important areas for 
reform. Wi^at happens in the field of teackex education in the future has 
a distinct bearing oh teacher ^morale ♦ Chapter 12 merits particular note, 
as it is concerned with "The Cont^inuing EdIiS'ation "ot^Teachers". 

Staifley^,' W#0. , Smith, B.O., Benne, K.D* and Anderson, A.Wj;, (Eds.); 
(1967>; Social Foundations of Edupati^on, 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

■SJ. 

TJ>is is a large book of readings running to 638 pages, which 
concludes with a substantial section (Part Five) entitled "Social Aspects 
of the Teaching Profession" where severair authors, in the space of nibe' 
chapters, deal with the org anisation^t-^nct ion s and p roblems 6f the \ 
teaching profession. Such issues as professional autonomy, academic free- 
dom, and a code of ethics are dealt with in soWe. detail. * 
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